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Editorial, 
\\/* hear more or less pessimistic talk about the hard- 


ships that are likely to be imposed upon our people 

by the war in Europe. If only the pressure of 

hard times and lack of business opportunities 
should become so great that everybody was reduced to a 
lower level of expenditure and luxury, no hardship would 
really be imposed upon any one excepting those on the 
lower level of comfort and prosperity. Let all well-to-do 
people come to the place where they would have a good ex- 
cuse for putting aside the conventionalities of fashion and 
custom, and their lives would go on with just as much 
real comfort and satisfaction and even, perhaps, with 
more ease and pleasure because artificial bonds were re- 
laxed. Nobody enjoys more freedom and the absence of 
luxury than the millionaire who, with a single guide, 
makes his camp in the woods and lives on the country. 
When it is possible to do so, the most fashionable people 
enjoy for a time an outing where they fall back upon the 
primitive conditions of lodging, food, and clothing. One- 
half of all the burden borne by society is imposed by the 
arbiters of fashion, and the customs which forbid the 
free exercise of hospitality and neighborly good will. 


wt 


THE formation of opinion is a curious and not simple 
matter. Rarely does it begin with patient and thorough 
accumulation of facts. It generally starts with a sym- 
pathy, a liking, or an antipathy. Then facts gather 
round this centre, like iron filings round a magnet, and 
very quickly there is a considerable mass of very good 
reasons for the position taken at the start. When they 
are compared with other facts there is advocacy rather 
than examination; one side is defended, the other 
attacked; one accentuated, the other minimized. When 
facts seem to go against one’s position, loyalty, count- 
ing surrender shameful, seizes everything that can be 
turned to advantage. By this time, truth has a poor 
show. Those who at the present time try to form an 
opinion of the great events that are transpiring get the 
more confused the more thoroughly they examine the 
statements laid before them. Contradictoriness means 
that some ome is mistaken, or worse. Which side is the 
more mistaken, no one can say. Out of the perplexity 
some one breaks by declaring that no one can be believed, 
and gives up trying. From this despair the inference is 
then drawn that things cannot be so bad as they seem, 
since so much is untrue. Meanwhile, things may be 
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worse than they seem, even while many specific state- 
ments are exaggerations. For every fabrication of the 
scavenger of news there may be a dozen facts of worse 
import that fall outside his reach. While much that is 
told is untrue, much that is true is untold. Common 
sense, looking at known conditions, may reasonably 
conclude that the reality is worse, rather than better, 


than the reports. 
a 


Wits the awful consequences of war must be reck- 
oned the great forces of good will that follow in its train. 
One of the first wounded soldiers to be brought back 
to England said that war brings out the best in men. 
In barracks they used to quarrel as to who should get the 
best things; but now, he said, they all tried to give 
the best to each other. The enormous outflow of aid 
In England one fund, 
for families of soldiers and sailors, has reached the vast 
sum of fifteen millions, and it is still growing. The Red 
Cross Fund has passed the million point. In this coun- 
try there are funds for the various countries concerned, 
besides the usual objects, like the Red Cross, and, if 
the aggregate of all gifts flowing toward the suffering, 
which would not have been called forth but for the war, 
could be reckoned, the result would be astounding. We 
are far from hinting that war is ever to be excused on any 
such account, or that any argument for a Providence in 
war is to be started; but it isa fair thing to put this in our 
reckoning of religion in modern times: with its failures 
is to be counted this great success which no former time can 
equal, and the consequent binding together of peoples 
in the bonds of obligation and gratitude, making future 
wars so much the less probable. 


Optional Obedience. 


Last summer, Mr. Lloyd George, speaking of the rela- 
tion of the army to civil control, used the expression 
“optional obedience.”” He condemned the doctrine that 
officers could be loyal in their service and yet retain the 
right to decide when and how far they would obey orders. 

No one could take exception to that condemnation of 
optional obedience, but in a wider sense also it is to be 
condemned. The principle of individual liberty is often 
in conflict with the necessities of loyalty and duty. 
The nerve is taken out of obedience by the reservation 
of liberty to determine when and how the obedience shall 
be exacted. The power and usefulness of law is dissipated 
when every man is a law unto himself and does what is 
right in his own eyes. ‘That way lies disorder, confusion, 
and the very reverse of liberty. There is only hap- 
hazard and precarious education where election is given 
{ull sweep. There is no real moral training where choice 
follows command, and nothing is required without the 
consent of those of whom it is required. Men acquire 


no benefit of discipline who follow it only when they 


feel like doing so. The very essence of such training is 
that it shall be maintained when men do not feel like it. 
Regular exercise strengthens no one who makes regularity 
rest on inclination or caprice. Let such obedience be- 
come optional, and the life has gone out of it. Law and 
liberty neutralize each other when they are combined 
in proportions that will not unite. They belong to- 
gether, but they will not coalesce by being thrown to- 
gether. The chemical combination which makes out of 
these elements a new substance must be exactly made. 
The method of optional obedience puts in more freedom 
than can be taken up into a law. ‘The method of arbi- 
trary obedience puts in more law than is consistent with 
realizing freedom. The world seems to try one and the 
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other without satisfactory results in either, because it 
does not notice the exact point at which a balanced 
combination occurs, or because it thinks that the point 
ascertained in one matter will serve as well for all matters. 

There are obediences in which there can be no option 
at all. Nature presents these to us. Its ways do not 
swerve to our preferences nor to our prayers. It makes 
no exceptions in particular cases. .A storm on the sea 
is unaffected by the morals of a liner’s smoking-room, or 
by the romances of the deck. Nature is not good- 
natured. Faith sometimes asserts otherwise, and relig- 
ion cherishes the delusion that God uses a good deal 
more of nature than the facts show that he really does, 
more than honest reason shows is best. The only way 
that we can get any good out of Nature is to learn her 
rules and keep to them, and on the basis of this con- 
formity we can put all the goodness into action that the 
situation allows. But we cannot do this by bargaining, 
or by any immunity from obedience. Optional obedience 
in everything that lies in physical nature is mutual 
incompatibility,—what is optional flies out of the union, 
and what is obedience is turned out. When this happens 
in matters of great importance, people are apt to say 
that there is no God; but they can make no claim, be- 
cause they took an option where he never granted it. 
If there is any notice written distinctly where every one 
may see it, and proved plainly in all that happens, it is 
that no exemptions hold in nature. It is share and share 
alike, with prince and pauper, sinner and saint. In 
this sense, indeed, Nature is good; she is absolutely 
square; what she gives she gives without favor; when 
it is sun, to the evil as to the good; when it is rain, to 
the good as to the evil. On second thought, the man 
whose disappointment has led him to say his disaster 
shows there is no God, will conclude that no power but 
God could be so reliable, exact, and impartial. The 
absence of the option and the perfection of the machinery 
are far above the power of human will or the accidents of 
chance. ‘To contend otherwise is like denying its good 
purpose to a printing-press because it must necessarily 
crush a man’s hand placed where a sheet of paper was 
intended to be. 

Hard as this is to understand, in the light of un- 
scientific ideas of what nature is, the same idea becomes 
more puzzling, and to every one, when it is taken into 
the field of human nature. There we undoubtedly have 
a will in things. We know that we have got to be al- 
lowed our own way in order to learn, in the only school 
where it is taught, the art of using our will to advantage. 
We know what a man is who has been trained only to 
obey some one or something. He is a stick. The better 
the thing is that he has been trained to obey, the more 
conspicuous stick he is. If it is erudition, he is a pedant. 
If it is morals, he is a prig. If it is responsibility, he is a 
fool. He is so subject to contrcl by the habit of severe 
training that, left a moment without control, he is as 
helpless as a cripple. 

But our over-reliance on this principle has its rude 
awakening. Wesee it in manners, in the raw blunders of 
the self-assertive nature, in the general discomfort that 
follows a lack of regard for others’ thoughts and ways. 
We see it in morals, in the toleration of liberties that 
have a contagion of harm for those not strong enough to 
exercise them, in revolt against constraints which carries 
youths into premature experiences they are unready 
to assimilate, in the encouragement of license which 
has a manly look and an effect destructive of manliness. 
We see it in family life, in the absence of some of the old 
graces of deference, with confused subordinations and 
shattered obediences, and with loss of unity. In throw- 
ing away the stiff forms of control, many beautiful 
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compliances have vanished. Obedience has become so, 
optional as to lose its character in the training of children, 
in home and school. The swing away from tyrannies, 
domestic and school, has flung children into pert and 
precocious independence, as unlovely as it is hurtful 
to their own development. 

The remedy does not lie in another reaction. The 
old-fashioned ways had their evils into which none of 
present evils would incline us to fly. The freer inter- 
course that oversteps the bounds of politeness is, after 
all, better than the correctness that puts a wall between 
children and their elders. But there is opportunity 
for a little more pulling the string of obedience. All 
control never makes self-control, much less does no 
control. In the widening spirit of liberty the training- 
places that will keep producing it must be kept. Fewer 
obediences may be forced upon others, and more chosen, 
but what obediences there are must be observed. What 
progress has really brought is more options in obediences. 
What can never make progress is optional obedience. 
To love to choose and see our way is not bad. We 
learn thus what way to take. What is bad is to have 
pride rule our will, and sooner or later we find that the 
prayer ‘‘Lead Thou me on” belongs to the free mind. 
The true manliness in young or old is to say to duty, 
“Tn the light of truth, thy bondman let me live.” 


The Crisis before the Churches. 


The churches are facing a crisis. It arises from the 
evident bankruptcy of the ordinary, habitual, conven- 
tional Christianity. We have suspected that it was 
not meeting the claims upon it. Now, in the flames of 
the great war, we know this. We have been talking 
about “Christendom” and ‘Christian nations” and 
“civilization.” We see that there is no such thing as a 
Christian nation, and that we are living in a rather 
barbarous world. Steam power and automobiles and 
siege-guns do not make civilization. They have great 
state churches in Austria, in Germany, in England. 
France is full of splendid temples and cathedrals. 
Multitudes of people are praying in these churches 
every day. What have the churches in any one of the 
warring nations ever done to put a stop to war? We in 
the United States think ourselves more humane and 
enlightened than other people, but we are spending the 
larger part of our national taxes upon the expenses of 
war. What have our more than a hundred thousand 
churches been saying or doing to stop this heathen waste, 
and to turn our money into the service, the education, 
and the actual civilization of our people? 

The great European war largely grows out of the play 
of mischief-makers upon race prejudice. Austrians and 
Hungarians have despised the poor Slovaks or Servians; 
Prussians have held themselves haughtily toward Poles 
and Alsatians. German theologians and philosophers 
have worked themselves into a frenzy over the “Russian 
peril.”” Englishmen have imagined that the Germans 
were bent on crushing their national life. What is all the 
theology in the world good for, if it cannot bring any 
gospel of humanity or faith in God to the members of 
Christian churches in their treatment of Christians of 
another language from their own? 

The fact is, it has been the fashion not to expect much 
of religion for the world that we live in. A sort of 
moratorium has been declared by all the churches. Is it 
possible to “seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness”? “Only for the few’ or “for one grand 
leader,’ the churches have answered. “Might men 
really live as if this were God’s world?” ‘‘Might men 
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safely do business by the Golden Rule?” ‘‘Not yet,” 
the churches have substantially said. Religion, except for 
the few, like preferred creditors, was for another life. 

But perhaps “‘liberal”” churches are exempt from the 
contagion of this general loss of spiritual credit. Is this 
true? Is the effect of their church service, on the whole, 
to send their people to their homes and shops and schools 
with a new and definite will to do whatever is fair, kindly, 
and right, and to maintain everywhere a friendly temper 
toward all kinds and conditions of men? ‘This is doubt- 
less the test of a valid religious service. If this is 
generally the effect of the “Unitarian,” or liberal, form 
of faith, let its people be filled with gladness. But why, 
if this is true, can they not impart their secret to the 
weary world? 

When we call a business or an institution bankrupt, 
we do not necessarily speak in the tone of despair. It 
may have very valuable assets. It may have a grand 
and successful work before it. It has come to a crisis; 
that is, to a place of judgment and examination, and 
therefore the chance for a new life. Thus the city of 
Salem faced the terrible crisis of a conflagration last 
summer. ‘The fire merely revealed what careful men are 
saying every day of most American cities. If you build 
fire-traps, you will see them go up in flames. But Salem 
is now at once on the way to being a safer and better 
city than ever before. ‘There are ways to guard a city 
against fire. ‘They are really cheaper than to let your 
cities burn. 

So with the mighty war in Europe. It is not un- 
expected. The nations had all been doubling up their 
fists against each other, as if to pour contempt upon their 
Christianity. The United States has been doing the same 
thing, and inflicted and suffered the needless Spanish 
War in consequence. ‘This new crisis is a judgment-time, 
trying the world out. ‘There is no need of wars. Will 
you move toward the abolition of war and the armaments 
of war as you have abolished slavery? ‘The crisis is an 
opportunity upward. Have we power enough in our 
religion to use it so? This is substantially to ask how 
far we believe in God, in any true sense of the word. 
Are we living souls, or only bodies? Are we animals, 
or men? Do we honestly believe in right, or only in 
might? We stand against these tremendous questions, 
the issues of life and death. 

The spiritual assets of the world are enormous beyond 
men’s common belief. Religion is like radium. Where- 
ever you try it wonders are worked, but the world has 
seen so little of it that most men doubt almost its exist- 
ence. The faith in goodness at the heart of the uni- 
verse, the open mind that follows truth, the friendly 
heart, the law of the constant good will, what men call 
“the spirit of Christ” (which we may see even in those 
who do not profess a belief in Christ),—these things are 
infinite in their reach and momentum. ‘They change 
lives; they make homes beautiful; they are strong enough 
to build cities, to bind States together, to maintain the 
peace of the world. 

Religion is like radium, but it is unlike radium in that 
there is an infinite supply to draw upon. It is herein 
like a mighty reservoir. But the Church has never yet 
been organized to distribute the life-giving waters. If 
it has claimed to be a sort of pumping-station, it has 
been mostly out of commission for doing the work of 
distribution. 

Do the churches hear the new call? Must there not 
be now and henceforth an entire reorganization, with 
distinct reference to the one end which justifies the 
existence of churches? It is going to be of no use to have 
decorous worship, ornamental symbolism, well-enunciated 
prayers, eloquent sermons, excellent historical theologies 
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in however modernistic language, or a mild and kindly 
philosophy in easy essays, or any other conventional 
semblance of a church, even the good Christian names 
and story. The churches must minister to life, they 
must hew to the line of their much taunted and much 
neglected lesson, ‘Now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three.”” In plain words, their one use is to help make 
good will prevail in the lives of men here and now, and 
so to annex this world to the kingdom of God, not at 
some distant time, but now, while we all cry out for the 
need of it. This means devotion, consecration, loyalty, 
as natural to men, and practicable, but only larger, more 
constant, nobler, as the similar devotion that thousands 
of plain uninstructed, misled peasants are showing on a 
hundred battlefields of Europe. Can we not all learn 
gladly to do for one another the same kind of thing which 
it is in the hearts of common men to do unstintedly in 
war time for the name of their emperor or their father- 
land? Cosine 
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Ministers alone can know what it means to return to a 
former parish to take part in a service of installation; 
and if it be after a period of about ten years, to a church 
that one served for nearly twenty years, the mingling of 
happiness and pathos is quite impossible to describe. 
Such was the pathetic happiness of the secretary on 
October 11, at the installation of Rev. C. A. Henderson 
at Hopedale. 

What were once the little trees on Adin Street where the 
parsonage is located now overhang the thoroughfare and 
nearly meet in the centre. The boys and girls are men 
and women; and the men and women of 1885 are physi- 
cally different—only their hearts remaining as young as 
ever, and the warmth of their hands vital with an affec- 
tionate welcome. 

The church was filled with an attentive congregation, 
but the secretary saw a congregation that was quite 
invisible to every other speaker. The seen and the 
unseen both were real to him, and under his breath he 
kept saying, ‘“There is a natural body and there is a 
spiritual body,” and he enlarged the old apostolic expres- 
sion until it ran, ‘‘There is a natural congregation and 
there is a spiritual congregation’; and which was the 
larger of the two it would be difficult to say. 

Dr. Charles F. Dole preached the sermon, showing the 
essential naturalness and simplicity of religion, taking 
for his text, ““What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” He revealed the soul of religion. Around 
the earth storms of social revolution are sweeping, all the 
ancient standards are in jeopardy, all the accustomed 
methods are called in question, all the great achievements 
of the race are challenged; but whether one be con- 
cerned with the life of nations or the ordinary decisions 
in daily conduct, religion remains a simple affair of jus- 
tice, mercy, gentleness, and the sense of the Divine 
Presence. : 

Space forbids a detailed account of the service, with 
adequate reference to the vigorous and thrilling addresses 
that composed it. It gave convincing evidence that a 
real church in the course of time becomes more than the 
congregation present, more than the minister, and more 
than both combined. It is a local power; it is a force 
at work through numberless personalities scattered abroad; 
it is a vital energy guiding and inspiring hundreds through 
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memory and the sense of past associations; it is a 


‘source of hope and comfort for those who,-in the world 


that now is, contemplate the assurances of the world to 
come. 

The next day was a holiday, ‘“‘Columbus Day.” It was 
not particularly easy to be enthusiastic over Columbus, 
because, following his remarkable achievement, such tor- 
rents of blood deluged the innocent. and inoffensive king- 
doms of Montezuma, and all in the name of Christ! But 
to have a whole day off duty! Well, that justified the 
discovery of America, for it ought to be known that the 
officers of the American Unitarian Association, as a gen- 
eral rule, work seven days a week and rest on the eighth. 

Nobody cares what the secretary did on his holiday, 
and nobody ever will care unless he selects the wrong 
breed of hens to reside in the hen-coop that on that day 
he began to build. In that case only the neighbors will 
have something to think about. 

But the law of compensation is inexorable. If Colum- 
bus had possessed any bowels of compassion he would 
not have discovered America on the day before our 
Board Meeting. ‘The only compensating factor in such a 
proceeding consists in our having on our Board infinitely 
better people than Ferdinand and Isabella had on theirs 
—and no thanks to Columbus for that! I have many 
times prayed that all the Unitarians of our body, and 
especially all those who have a grievance and all those 
who think they have one against the Association, could 
have a chance to break bread with each and every one 
of our directors. Suspicion, misunderstanding, and im- 
patience would flee away. Such men and women, in 
every case giving of their precious time and in every 
instance putting into determined practice the text that 
Dr. Dole used at Hopedale, could no more be governed 
by petty and personal considerations than Cortez could 
have practised the beatitudes when he invaded Mexico. 

And so, by having nothing in particular to do on 
Columbus Day, and everything in general to consider on 
the day after, the balance of work and responsibility was 
sustained for the executive officers. It was only a short 
time after this that the president of the Association, after 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of his wedding, 
took a fond farewell of his family, and started for distant 
scenes and duties, while the secretary packed his grip 
and retraced the steps of the young Lochinvar. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE causes of potential friction between the United 
States and Great Britain as a result of the control of the 
sea-ways by Great Britain are being gradually cleared 
away by negotiations between Washington and London. 
The latest issue to be settled in a manner satisfactory to 
the United States is the status of cotton. The British 
government informed the State Department through 
Ambassador Spring-Rice, on October 26, that the British 
authorities would not interfere with shipments of Ameri- 
can cotton to Germany in neutral ships. This assurance 
was received with great satisfaction in Washington, as 
the stagnation in the export of raw cotton to Europe 
owing to the war has caused a wide-spread depression in 
the South, and energetic efforts have been undertaken 
by bankers to tide over the cotton producers pending a 
resumption of normal activities in the cotton market. 
The pledge of the British government on cotton, coming 
so soon after a practical indication of its willingness to 
adopt a considerate attitude on the question of the ex- 
ports of American oil to Europe, created confidence in 
Washington. 
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THE entrance of Turkey into the war of the nations 
is the outstanding event of a notable week in the great 
struggle. The participation of the Ottoman Empire 
in the hostilities became an assured fact when on October 
29 the cable brought the news that the former German 
cruisers, the Gében and the Breslau, now flying the 
Ottoman flag, after being purchased by Turkey, had 
made an attack upon ‘Theodosia and Novorossysk, 
Russian ports on the Black Sea. 
this act came as a climax to a long series of incidents 
which the Allies regarded as hostile to their interests, 
and at the moment when strong pressure was being 
exerted at Constantinople by the ambassadors of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia in an attempt to bring about 
a cessation of these hostile moves by Turkey. Now that 
the first shot had been fired, it became exceedingly un- 
likely that Turkey, by disavowal or apology, could restore 
a normal situation. In the absence of an actual declara- 
tion by any of the powers directly interested in the 
situation in the Black Sea, it was regarded at the open- 
ing of the week that Turkey had at last joined issues 
with the Triple Entente in behalf of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. 

ad 


‘TURKEY once a belligerent, the attitude of the other 
Balkan powers on the issue became a matter of immediate 
importance. It had been assumed since the close of 
the second Balkan war that Greece was not only ready 
but eager for war with the Ottoman Empire, on account 
of the chronic friction which had existed between the 
two countries without interruption since the treaty of 
London was signed. ‘The position of Roumania was not 
so definite, owing to dynastic interests in Bucharest, 
where the late King Carol and his successor, Ferdinand, 
had shown a disinclination to declare themselves against 
their native Germany and their Hohenzollern kin. The 
temper of the Roumanian nation, however, was sorely 
tried by the pro-German sentiments of the royal family, 
and vigorous demands have been made upon the govern- 
ment to take an active part in the universal hostilities 
as an adherent of the Allies. It was regarded as probable 
at the beginning of the week that the entrance of 
Roumania into the war was a matter of time—possibly 
a very short time. 

a 


‘THERE was much less certainty, to all outward ap- 
pearances, about the attitude of Bulgaria on the new 
issue which had confronted Europe. Statements pur- 
porting to originate from authoritative sources in. Sofia 
represented the position of Bulgaria as entirely pacific 
under all circumstances. except an attack upon it. 
Emphatic denial was made of the persistent reports 
that a treaty had been negotiated between Turkey and 
Bulgaria whereby Bulgaria was bound to cast in its lot 
with Turkey in a war against the Allies. On the other 
hand, assurances were forthcoming of the determina- 
tion of the statesmen at Sofia to hold their country aloof 
from the struggle which is convulsing the world. It was 
evident that Bulgaria, despite its grievances against 
Greece, Servia, Montenegro, Roumania, and the great 
powers which acquiesced in, if they did not encourage, 
the war of spoliation waged by the four states against 
it in 1913, was determined to keep the peace if such a 
thing was possible in the face of the passions which had 
been let loose by the injection of Turkey as an active 
factor in the international situation. 


rod 
THE first official statement to be issued by any govern- 


ment in explanation of the extension of the range of 
hostilities was published by the British cabinet, which 
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last Sunday gave out the text of a note presented at Con- 
stantinople by the British ambassador. It is pointed out 
in this document that Turkey, despite Great Britain’s 
traditional defence of Ottoman interests and the protec- 
tion pledged to the Ottoman Empire by Britain in the 
present complications, had assumed an attitude of hos- 
tility to the British government since the beginning of 
the struggle, and had endeavored to arouse the Moslem 
world under British rule to sedition. "The note, which 
was in effect an ultimatum, demanded that Turkey forth- 
with dismantle the German cruisefs Gében and Breslau, 
repatriate their officers and men, and give assurances of 
pacific purpose toward Britain. As Turkey failed to 
reply to these representations within forty-eight hours, 
the time specified, the Ottoman ambassador in London 
received his dismissal last Monday. 


os 


Russia received with enthusiasm the participation of 
Turkey in the war. The Russian press evidently re- 
flected official opinion when several of its influential 
organs pointed out that Turkey had placed the Eastern 
question upon the tables of statesmen, and that now was 
the time to push it to its final solution. Coupled with 
the acceptance of the challenge was an announcement of 
Russia’s purpose to press the new military operations 
with energy. The tone of the Russian press and the 
evident spirit of the Russian government and people 
indicated a lively desire to pursue the line of action sug- 
gested by Turkey’s overt act of hostility to its logical 
conclusion. Whether this conclusion is to fall short of 
the main contention between Russia and Turkey—the 
opening of the Dardanelles to the Russian sea-power and 
the ending of Turkey-in-Europe—was one of the interest- 
ing questions of an hour fraught with issues of the gravest 
significance, not only to Europe but to the entire world for 
a long time to come. 


Brevities, 


Exaggeration defeats its own purpose, because it 
alienates listeners. 


That growth which is spontaneous and unconscious in 
the formation of character is finest and most durable. 


At the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore there is a 
completely fitted theatre for the use of the insane pa- 
tients. The patients themselves act in the plays pre- 
sented, and in many cases with most beneficial results. 


One of the great tasks of life consists in a constant 
readjustment to an ever-changing environment. He 
is wise who sees this need and is able to readapt his 
thoughts and practices to the newly evolved world of 
each year. 


We need more experiences of the long vision. ‘Too 
much we bend over books and near at hand tasks which 
atrophy our powers of seeing. We should look more 
often at clouds and stars, mountains and distant objects, 
letting the eyes habitually rest thereon. 


We sometimes think we are monotonously prosaic when 
we are not. ‘The glimpse of a bright flower, a strain of 
haunting music, the laughter of a little child, or the 
trembling tones of emotion in another often bring to 
us a new and deep sense of the poetry and romance of life. 


Every girl should be educated not only for her own 
personal development, but in order that she may rightly 
relate herself to the social group of which she is an ad- 
justable unit. Says Prof. Earl Barnes on the vocational 
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training of girls: “An absolutely idle girl can never 
understand her father or mother in terms of service, de- 
votion, and sacrifice. She can never understand the com- 
munal whole in terms of mutual responsibility, obligation 
to play a fair game, loyalty to leaders, and admiration of 
human excellences.”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 


Good Will as Gunpowder. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 


In that spirit of chastened receptivity which I always 
try to assume when I take up the Register I read the first 
editorial paragraph in your issue of October 22. I found 
that my stubbornness insisted on maintaining a direct 
proportion to my receptivity. 

No one will deny that the development of the force of 
good will can alone banish warfare from the face of the 
earth. ‘That sentence contains what is almost a tautology. 
But is it true that the surest contribution the individual 
can make to that end is to increase in some measure the 
sum total of good will in the world? As though the world 
were a barrel of gunpowder, and good will were water, 
and the surest way to prevent the gunpowder from ex- 
ploding is to pour into the barrel so much water that it 
cannot ignite. 

This does offence to my cosmology, for I have a notion 
that we do not add any element to the barrel nor sub- 
tract any from it. We simply transmute the elements 
already present. If we can so transmute the given 
elements that there shall be less gunpowder and more 
water, the desired end might be attained. 

But that process of transmutation seems to me a rather 
more complicated one than your writer makes out. With 
him, the generation (or as I should prefer to call it, the 
extraction) of good will is apparently a simple matter 
of volition. ‘The individual says to himself, ‘‘More good 
will is needed,” and forthwith slips the belt on to his 
divine dynamo and begins to generate (or extract) 
more good will. 

That I cannot see. Good will is primarily a by-product 
of honor and justice. Itis not in itself an elemental prop- 
erty. It is the result of certain causes. Even the 
good will which I feel toward an utter stranger is only 
a pale and bloodless anticipation of the good will which 
I hope my ensuing experience with him will provoke in 
my heart. It is the first tentative move in the game of 
spiritual give-and-take that I am about to play with him. 
I may take it back or push it on the next moment, as 
I see adequate cause. 

Assuming that I am an honest soul, I can no more 
generate (or extract) the feeling of good will toward him 
out of an uncongenial experience with him than I can 
extract honey out of toadstools. My good will is about 
the most precious thing I have to offer him; because it 
connotes my sympathy of purpose, my moral approval, 
my appreciation, my sanction, my agreement toward 
him. Unless I would become a mere spiritual bawd, I 
must in very self-respect withhold it until he has shown 
himself worth of it. 

It is all very pretty to talk about good will, just as it is 
interesting to compare thermometer readings on a cold 
day. But good will does not primarily create a condition, 
any more than the thermometer controls the temperature. 
It is primarily an index of the existing condition. It 
seems to me far more to the point to talk about those 
elemental principles of human living which engender 
good will,—honor and justice; to emphasize their perma- 
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nence and their importance. It seems to me this is the 
real contribution which the individual can make to the 
need of the time, to insist, with all the force of a convic- 
tion tragically resuscitated and clarified, upon the endur- 
ing value of honor and justice and other basic virtues as 
the only true foundation for lasting peace and prosperity. 

Good will may be trusted of its own accord to gush 
forth in ample streams where human relationships are 
controlled by these principles. I can see no other way 
to increase the sum total of good will in the world, nor 
can I see that the good will thus increased has any but 
a symptomatic value. The thermometer will go up if 
only we shovel on more coal; but in our admiration over 
the workings of the thermometer let us not forget that 
the coal has got to be shovelled. 

I write this chiefly because the editorial note in question 
served to accentuate rather than to allay the indignation 
of my soul; and that were a pity. 


CHARLES E. Park. 
Boston, Mass. 


[The writer of the editorial note to which Mr. Park 
objects probably had in mind that active good will, 
unaffected by race or religious prejudice, which acts 
quite otherwise than as water acts on gunpowder. It 
need not connote sympathy of purpose nor moral approval, 
and it certainly makes justice more easy of attainment.— 
Epriror.| 


A Sure Preventive of War. 


My idea of the best cure for this war condition would 
be “more baseball.’ I believe that if they had had a 
regular baseball league in Europe with Berlin, Paris, 
London, Vienna, Antwerp, etc., participating, as well as 
a minor league taking in Belgrade, Brussels, and a few 
other such places, the fans would never have tolerated 
the breaking out of this war during the baseball season, 
and if they had postponed it until the World’s Series was 
over it would have given them all time to cool off, and 
they probably would not have had any war. They say 
that baseball has done more to civilize the Philippines 
than all the American army, constabularies, and mission- 
aries put together.—From a private letter. 


Dr. Eliot’s Critic. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s recent utterances about the 
war and his articles published in the New York Times 
have brought him so many letters that he has been unable 
to answer them all. He writes to the Boston Herald that 
a majority of these letters approve his reasoning and his 
conclusions, but a fair minority condemn them. Among 
those of the latter class, unfortunately anonymous, he 
gives the following as an interesting example :— 


Doctor Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard, Cambridge, 
Mass.:— 

Highly Esteemed Sir,—I have read with intense indigna- 
tion your un-neutral, and therefore un-American, fulmina- 
tions. 

I have not forgotten any more than other devout 
Christians your remarks on Christianity. 

I have not forgotten that you have stated that no 
thinking man believes that Christ performed any miracles 
nor that Christ rose from the dead. 

Your insincere war articles are on a par with your 
blasphemous articles on religion. 

Therefore, I say from the bottom of my Christian 
heart, may God Almighty forever damn you and all 
your descendants. (Signed) JOHN SMITH. 

Boston, Mass. 


ee 


: 
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Henry Whitney Bellows.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM LAURENCE SULLIVAN. 


It is the happy fortune of this day of commemoration, 
as it was the distinction of Dr. Bellows, that he played 
so great a part in the larger civic and national life about 
us that even to one who was not acquainted with him 
history supplies abundant material and an ample record. 
It is not merely the minister of this congregation that 
is recalled to-day, for whether Dr. Bellows was ever 
pastor of this church or of any other, it would be entirely 
proper that the city of New York itself should hold his 
memory fresh, since he was a great citizen of it; and, 
should the city not hold him in remembrance, it would 
be fitting that even the nation should not pass by in 
entire silence a memorial day like this. He was in his 
day eminent, and he left a memory of conspicuous service 
too noble to be forgotten. 

Henry Whitney Bellows was born in Boston, of mingled 
English and Huguenot ancestry. I shall not say whether 
the New England of this day has greatly changed from 
the New England of that day: it is a matter beside the 
point. ‘This, however, is certain, that it was the New 
England of that time which lifted that little stretch 
of Atlantic seaboard to a place of primacy among our 
States, and which in the space of one or two generations 
was an incomparably prolific parent of great men. That 
old New England had for its characteristic qualities, in 
the first place, a passionate courage in the cause of human 
liberty; in the second place, a rigorous religiousness; in 
the third place, the conviction that private righteousness 
must issue in public service; and, finally, the quality of 
a simplicity and frugality which called for hard work, 
being unacquainted with the blessing or the curse of a 
too easy opulence. 

Of those traditions and of that spirit Henry Bellows 
was the child and the inheritor. He entered Harvard 
at the age of fourteen. He became pastor of this church 
at the age of twenty-five, and, though that is young for 
the entrance into what may be called a public life, he was 
not long in making himself a man of distinction in-it. 
He was, let me say with joy, in the first place, a friend 
of the poor. He was one of the most prompt and ener- 
getic supporters of the Children’s Aid Society. He was 
the organizer of the Employment Society, which is one 
of the oldest of the beneficent organizations attached to 
liberal churches in this city. He was a friend likewise 
of every movement, and there were many such in that 
day, that looked toward a better citizenship, a happier 
life, and a larger truth. _He was associated, for example, 
with Horace Mann in the founding of Antioch College 
of Ohio, which, I believe, was the first of our institutions 
of higher learning in this country to open its doors to 
every one, man and woman, black and white. In this 
city he was one of the organizers of the Sketch Club, 
which became the Century Club later; one of the organ- 
izers of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; one of the or- 
ganizers of the Union League Club. 

In a broader sphere than that he was responsive to 
every call of oppressed freedom from whatever corner of 
the world that call might come; and, whether it was for 
Hungaria in persecution, for Ireland in despair, or for 
Poland in ruins, his voice and his assistance were promptly 
given. Neither was he afraid of any cause which was 
novel, much less was he afraid because it was unpopular. 
In 1857 he gave an address in this city which became 
memorable in its way. ‘That was an address in defence 


*Address in the Church of All Souls, New York City on Sunday, Oct. 18, 
1914, in commemoration of the one hundredth birthday of Rev. Dr. Henry Whitney 
Bellows, for forty-three years the pastor of that society. 
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of the theatre, in defence of the essential nobility of the 
actors’ profession, in defence of the possibilities for good 
which lay within the opportunities of that profession. 
This, of course, would be an old story now. ‘There 
would be nothing of innovation in praise of the drama 
in these days, but then it aroused a smile of pity and 
called forth the word of criticism and even scorn. Little 
cared he for criticism then or later, so long as the cause 
on which he set himself approved itself as right. One 
of the interesting consequences (for probably it was a 
consequence) of this address was that it was to Dr. 
Bellows that Edwin Booth went for comfort and for 
counsel when the great actor’s life was shaken and shad- 
owed by the terrible catastrophe of his brother’s assassi- 
nation of the President. 

Again, as a mere indication of this spirit of quite fear- 
less advocacy of an unpopular cause, he gave an address 
in this city when the people were aroused to talking of 
and planning for retaliation for the cruel treatment of 
Federal prisoners in the Southern States during the war. 
It was before an angry and reluctant audience that 
Dr. Bellows rose on that occasion to oppose the principle 
of retaliation from its very roots, to counsel magnanimity 
and moderation, and to show the unmorality of crying 
out against a crime while ready to commit another equally 
heinous. 

But as his life covered that mighty period in our 
history when this republic faced a crisis;—the greatest 
we have yet encountered,—it was natural that in that 
epoch he should have something to do with the question 
of slavery and with the conduct of the Civil War. 
The moral issue then was whether this Union should 
be half free and half in’ bondage. The political issue 
was whether we should be a country united or a loose 
federation of States. In the great debates before the 
war and in patriotic service during it Dr. Bellows reached 
the most conspicuous eminence of his public life. 

That measure which is particularly associated with 
his name, which will be remembered, I dare say, when 
every other public service of his may be forgotten, is 
the foundation of the Sanitary Commission. With three 
or four friends Dr. Bellows founded the Sanitary Com- 
mission, which had for its purpose to supply aid to the 
sick and wounded soldiers, and comforts of all possible 
sorts to those soldiers that still were on the field of battle. 
From this little corner of the city it spread to the whole 
city, from the city to the State, from the State to the 
nation, so that there was scarcely a town or village of 
consequence in the North in which there was not a 
branch established. Immense sums of money and vast 
quantities of supplies flowed into the directors’ hands. 
It is estimated that five million dollars in money and 
fifteen million dollars of supplies were sent to it, all of 
it distributed with exemplary efficiency. The centre 
of this nation-wide work, which indeed brought Dr. 
Bellows recognition from abroad as well as from his 
countrymen, was upon his shoulders. He was busy here 
and in the central office of the Sanitary Commission in 
Washington with that vast work of benevolence. During 
those visits to the capital, he became intimately ac- 
guainted with the President, with Stanton, and with 
Seward, and with many more who were then at the head 
of our national affairs. He remained president of ‘the 
Sanitary Commission throughout the war. 

It may be added in connection with this widely ex- 
tended philanthropy that a sum of money, considerably 
large, which had been collected by the members of this 
parish for the building of a tower which was to com- 
plete the architectural scheme of this church, was not 
given for the building of a tower, but was devoted to the 
Commission. That is a thing worthy of our recollection, 
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and we may add as we leave it: May that spirit never 
depart from this body of worshippers to whom the mem- 
ory of this man is dear! 

Naturally, moving through our history at that par- 
ticular time and occupying a place so distinguished in 
the life of his age, he knew most, nearly all, very probably, 
of the great men of that day, and of most of them he 
was a friend as well as a mere acquaintance. He knew 
those distinguished in the anti-slavery movement, and 
collaborated with them,—Garrison and Phillips and 
Sumner and many more. With the literary men of that 
era—our richest and our greatest era thus far in letters— 
he was likewise acquainted intimately,—with Emerson 
and Lowell and Holmes’ and with Thackeray; and on 
the occasion of Thackeray’s visit here was as close to 
him, I believe, as any American. 
well George William Curtis and Peter Cooper and William 
Cullen Bryant, for all three were members of this con- 
gregation and worshipped here. He assisted with his 
counsel Peter Cooper in the founding of the Cooper Insti- 
tute. Thus from the lowest to the greatest he counted 
friends, from those who were most deep in poverty to 
those who were most high in fame, and graciously and 
sweetly and with dignity he moved among them all. 

As we depart from this place to-day we shall be helped 
by looking upon that figure of a man, simple, genial, 
friendly, carrying private rectitude into public good, 
fearless in attacking wrong, however highly placed, giving 
up his talents or his time or his strength with generosity, 
if only the spirit of humanity and of brotherhood might 
be advanced. It was a busy, hard-working life, but how 
soft upon such dust the sod must lie! One life gloriously 
given! ‘The lesson is too obvious for me to linger upon it. 

This, however, dear friends, let me in conclusion say: 
Whenever the temptation may come to you—and to 
those who are thoughtful and reflective it does come—to 
say that human life is a cheap thing and humanity a poor 
business altogether, and when those hours come when we 
feel the dangerous seduction of an easy cynicism, look 
to the heroes of the kingdom of God. They took life 
as destined to be filled with power, to be glorified with 
truth, to be made rigorous with sincerity. They deemed 
it not a matter of indifference whether we shall go through 
the adventure of life idly or actively, not a matter of 
no consequence whether our guesses are true or possibly 
false; but rather held the belief that a law of righteous- 
ness governs this mad turmoil of a world; that the light 
of truth goes out never in the sky above our head; that 
the ideals of conscience, being eternal and imperative, 
are not to be manipulated by expediency, not to be 
abandoned for gain. 

This beautiful and blessed lesson we learn from the 
contemplation of such men. In the proportion that we 
hold that lesson fast shall we produce others of their 
kind. 


Reminiscences of Dr. Bellows. 


BY DR. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Mr. Sullivan has fittingly spoken of the work and the 
influence of Dr. Bellows in the city and the nation, but 
my memory turns, and doubtless that is true of those of 
you who remember him, to the work that he did in this 
place and to tne manner of his doing it. 

Like most men of influence, Dr. Bellows was at once 
an idealist and a successful man of affairs. His feet were 
firmly set on the ground, but he had his mountain visions. 
Prophetic gifts were united in him with unusual execu- 
tive power. There was in him love for all humanity, 
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and, at the same time, capacity to make each individual 
his friend. Bubbling over with fun, at the same time he 
had deep reserves. The things that are so often sepa- 
rated in men were in him united, and that made the 
wealth and the largeness of his personality. His whole 
bearing was expressive of a big, magnanimous nature. 
He was keenly interested, as you.have been told, in a 
hundred good causes, educational, philanthropic, social, 
political; but you and I remember that his whole life 
centred here. This pulpit was his throne, and in all 
those busy and tumultuous years in which the burdens 
of public responsibility rested on his shoulders he seldom 
missed his Sunday appointment in this place. 

The message that he brought here was the utterance 
of his whole life. He had overmastering consciousness 
of the goodness and the presence of God in this universe, 
and he was deeply concerned for his fellow-men. To 
quicken in our hearts his sense of that divine good will, 
to build up the constructive energies of a Christian char- 
acter, to encourage and to lead his people in all public- 
spirited activities,—that was the Father’s business in 
which he had a partnership. He was not so much inter- 
ested in the discovery of truth as he was in the applica- 
tion of truth, and he was not given to philosophical 
analysis. His preaching was rarely critical or contro- 
versial. He seems to have accepted certain interpreta- 
tions of life and truth that appealed to his temperament, 
and then he concerned himself with making those teach- 
ings fruitful in our daily lives. He was not, on the one 
hand, narrowed by bondage to antiquity, nor, on the 
other hand, by the passion for novelty. He did not try 
to prove what he clearly saw. He let the light that was 
in him shine, that it might show to his fellow-men the 
way of a more abundant life. 

In his public speech—well, you and I remember that 
he liked a big subject and plenty of room to develop it. 
He couldn’t be confined to any narrow limits. There 
was virility in his style, and warmth and color. His 
sermons were written, as he would say, “at one lick.” 
I well remember my boyish wonder as I sat ostensibly 
reading by the study lamp, but really watching that 
flying pen. I marvel at it still, used in my own and my 
family experience to much more painful and labored ~ 
composition. ‘That pen never paused for a moment or 
for a word. Nothing was ever erased or altered. It 
was a written style as extemporaneous as speech. When 
I used to sit in the minister’s pew yonder, my immature 
attention was sometimes exhausted long before the ser- 
mon was finished, but often he made the time seem short 
by the electric energy of some unpremeditated utterance. 

He was never an iconoclast. He loved the law of his- 
toric continuity. He did not mistake restlessness for 
progress, or revolution for reform. He believed that to 
develop a nobler future we must use the impulse of the 
toiling generations behind us. So, while he reached for 
something before, he held on all the time to something 
behind. He did not destroy. He tried to fulfil. 

Dr. Bellows was pre-eminently a man of religion, and 
at the same time distinctly a man of the world. The 
common distinction between things sacred and things 
secular did not exist for him. Religion, as he conceived 
it, was not something apart from life, dependent upon 
some special or supernatural revelation. It was a part 
of life, just the consummation and the transfiguration 
of our own human experience. And so, of course, he 
was an optimist, always a bearer of good tidings. ‘There 
was contagious joyousness about that life and preaching. 
He believed in human nature. He had confidence in 
the good purposes of the universe. He did not expect 
to fathom the unfathomable, but he found ample scope 
within the obvious limits of human experience for the 
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exercise of noble faculties, for flights of imagination, for 
disinterested and prophetic achievement. 

Dr. Bellows was the most sociable of human beings, a 
-“clubable” man, an all-round man, one of the principal 
founders, as you have just heard, of the Century Club 
and the Union League Club and the Harvard Club, often 
to be found at their rooms, and there always surrounded 
by a group of talkers almost as pithy and brilliant as 
himself. ‘There was nothing frugal or ascetic about Dr. 
Bellows. He lived an expansive life. No one could 
isolate himself from the abundance of that nature. He 
habitually emphasized the virtues of his people and of 
his neighbors. He had generous confidence in other 
people’s motives and purposes. His mind was given to 
hospitality, but there was nothing weakly amiable about 
him. His backbone was singularly straight and strong. 
He did not purpose for the sake of what is expedient to 
give up anything that is right. 

Wherever he saw the fruits of the spirit, then he was 
convinced of the presence of the Holy Spirit. But no 
loud assertions could make him believe that the Spirit 
was present in factions that yielded only the fruits of 
bitterness or arrogance. It is a great temptation to 
quote some of the things he said about people who were 
more conspicuous for ecclesiastical decorum than for 
their humility and their public serviceableness. He ex- 
ploded many a pretension with a pointed jest. Your 
memories delightedly recall some of such sayings. 

Here was a man who took life in a large way, unchilled 
by disappointments and unspoiled by successes, giving 
wholesome energy to good causes, and ever sunning him- 
self in domestic and neighborly joys. 

One thing more it concerns us, I believe, to remember. 
For many years the influence of Dr. Bellows was second 
to none in the development of that movement for the 
simplifying and the socializing and the spiritualizing of 
religion with which this church has always been hon- 
orably associated. He was, not by ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, but just by right of God-given attributes, the 
leader of those who in all parts of this country were 
trying to rationalize and simplify theology, to reaffirm 
the fundamental teaching of the gospel, and to turn 
from outward authorities in matters of faith to the in- 
ward witnesses. He was the inspiring force of the men 
who were appealing to people to be religious not with 
the old arguments of self-reproach, but with the argu- 
ments of self-respect, the people who were trying to join 
together Christian faith and broad, public-spirited ser- 
vice, close fellowship with God and neighborly good will, 
the life that now is and the life eternal. 

More than that, it was Dr. Bellows who gave direction 
to the effort to organize the free churches, into whose 
inheritance he was born, into an efficient fellowship. 
He showed the Unitarian churches that freedom is not 
the end, it is only the way of achievement; that it is 
perfectly consistent with co-operative efficiency; and 
that liberty is not more essential than co-ordinated 
action. Had the Unitarian churches been more plastic, 
more flexible to his guidance, the movement for a free 
and spiritual Christianity would have developed much 
more rapidly and extensively than it has. Again and 
again, in the tasks which you commit nowadays to me, 
I find myself treading in the paths where I discover Dr. 
Bellows’s footprints going on still ahead. Sometimes 
autocratic he was, but his motives were always catholic; 
sometimes almost reactionary he was, but more often 
boldly adventurous. The cause of that seeming incon- 
sistency was to be found, I suppose, in those gifts of 
imagination which made him a great preacher as well 
as a great administrator. 

_All the time that Mr. Sullivan was speaking there was 
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ringing in my ears, and perhaps in your hearts, the word 
of the prophet of old, ‘‘Thine ears shall hear a voice 
behind thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye in it.” 
What would be the message of Dr. Bellows to us this 
morning if he could speak to us? What would be the 
questions he would ask? He would ask what use we 
were making of the inheritance he helped to win for us. 
He would ask if the blessings of religious liberty were 
now the common possession of all Americans. He would 
ask if freedom had, as he believed it would, led on to 
brotherhood and unity and honorable serviceableness. 
And what answer could we make to such questions? 
Would it be nothing more than an excuse for our insuffi- 
ciency? Have we been true to the trust that he left us? 
My friends, it is for us to determine whether his name 
shall remain among the immortals. It is for us to per- 
petuate his principles and unfalteringly to pursue the 
ideals that he set before us. 


A Woman’s Centenary. 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


The present year marks the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Mercy Warren, one of the most re- 
markable of the many remarkable women of the American 
Revolution, and it seems not inappropriate to recall 
her to the minds of her fellow-countrywomen of the 
present day. She was the younger sister and confiden- 
tial friend of James Otis, the distinguished lawyer, orator, 
and patriot, the strong factor in shaping the stirring 
events that gave us a free United States. Her friends 
and correspondents were among the choice spirits of 
her time. John and Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
and other famous patriots consulted her on momentous 
occasions. She even wrote speeches for aspiring orators 
of deficient education, and one of these was detected in 
his “‘borrowed plumage”’ because of the superior style 
of his oration and his lack of familiarity with its classical 
allusions. 

Mercy was born Sept. 25, 1728, in Barnstable, of the 
old Plymouth Colony, and was the third child of Col. 
James Otis. Doors to educational opportunities were 
not flung wide open to girls and women in her day, but 
she was one of those who sought and found means of 
acquiring an amount of learning and culture that might 
well dazzle the new woman. No college training fell 
to her lot, but Rev. Jonathan Russell, who prepared 
her brother for Harvard, accepted her asa pupil, quite 
as though she were a boy, giving her free accesses to 
his rich library. She became well versed in history, in 
the classics, and in English literature. 

Her most absorbing studies were never permitted to 
interfere with her domestic duties, which for the eldest 
daughter of a large family, in a home noted for its gracious 
hospitalities, were by no means light. She also became 
proficient with the needle, then regarded as woman’s 
most characteristic weapon. A piece of her handiwork, 
in the form of a card-table cover, wrought in worsted 
from a pattern of her own design, is carefully preserved by 
one-of her descendants in Quincy. 

Her first journey from home was in 1743, when she 
went to Cambridge to attend the graduation of her 
beloved brother James. She had greatly missed him 
during his absence, and rejoiced when she could once 
more claim his daily companionship. It did not occur 
to her to feel aggrieved because she, with learning that 
compared favorably with his, was left outside the fold 
of college graduates. 

When she was twenty-six years old, she was married 
to James Warren, a college-mate of her brother, at the 
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time a merchant in Plymouth, Mass., but eventually 
serving his country in continental conventions, legis- 
latures, and congresses, besides in other official positions. 
A man of well-poised nature, possessed of excellent judg- 
ment and wholesome cheerfulness, he won respect in 
all his undertakings. He encouraged his wife in her 
literary pursuits, but prized her loving heart quite as 
much as her intellectual gifts and attainments. 

Mercy Warren was as loyal in the discharge of her 
obligations as Mercy Otis had been. A noble wife, 
mother, and home-maker, she yet found abundant time 
for her favorite studies. She believed the cultivation 
of her intellect to be essential to the proper care and 
guidance of her children and the correct understanding 
of her husband and his interests. The letters she wrote 
her sons during their college days are full of wise counsel. 

There were a number of representative women in 
the group of her close correspondents and friends. One 
of these was Martha Washington, who visited her in her 
home, and manifested for her a regard that was shared 
by the commander-in-chief. Her most intimate friend 
and most constant correspondent from youth up, known 
to posterity as the wife of one President and mother of 
another, was charming, sprightly, sincere Abigail Adams, 
whose simple, piquant letters testify to the consolation 
and support she received, amid many trials, from her 
sympathetic friend ‘‘ Marcia,” the poetic name adopted 
by Mercy Warren. 

Frequent subjects of communication between the latter 
and her friends were Colonial difficulties and the signs of 
the times, and the letters she received show the warm 
friendships her true heart inspired. These friendships 
were enduring ones, that could not be shattered by time, 
distance, or intervening obstacles. 

Her home, before and after the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, was a popular resort for friends of their country. 
She herself writes: ‘‘By the Plymouth fireside many 
political plans were originated, discussed, and digested.” 
During the war her place of residence was occasionally 
changed that she might be near her husband, but 
wherever she was patriots were always made welcome. 

A blessed solace was afforded her by her pen in lonely 
moments when husband, kinsfolk, and friends were 
engaged in field and cabinet. Her writings, prose and 
verse, though betraying the ponderous style of her day, 
are characterized by clearness and vigor of thought, and 
reflect the sentiments of Revolutionary. times. Much 
of her verse was collected in a volume entitled ‘‘ Poems, 
Dramatic and Miscellaneous,’ dedicated to Gen. Wash- 
ington, and published in Boston in 1790. How warmly 
she espoused the cause of her fatherland is proved in 
every page she wrote. 

Thinly-disguised personages from the great world- 
drama being enacted about her move through her plays. 
One of these, ‘‘The Group,” a satirical drama in two acts, 
for which several leading Tories served as models, be- 
came a strong factor in the political situation. Some 
misgivings troubled the author when she learned how 
keenly her daring satire had been felt by those at whom 
it was aimed, but kind Abigail Adams assured her that, 
dangerous though satire might be in the hands of some, 
it became meritorious when blended, as in her case, with 
love of virtue and abhorrence of vice. 

Her two tragedies received high praise from distin- 
guished contemporaries. Of one of these Alexander Ham- 
ilton wrote to the author, July 1, 1791: “‘In ‘The Ladies 
of Castile’ the sex will find a new occasion for triumph. 
Not being a poet myself, I am in less danger of feeling 
mortification at the idea that in the career of dramatic 
composition, at least, female genius in the United States 
has outstripped the male.” 
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From London, Dec. 25, 1787, John Adams writes: ‘‘‘’ The 
Sack of Rome’ has so much spirit in itself that for the 
honor of America I should wish to see it acted on the 
stage in London before crowded audiences. ‘The dedica- 
tion of it does so much honor to me, that I should be 
proud to see it in print, even if it could not be acted. 
It requires almost as much interest and intrigue to get 
a play acted as to be-a member of Parliament.” 

Her poems received equally strong praise from Mr. 
Adams and other celebrities. They were chiefly occu- 
pied with the agitations of the day. “‘A Poetical Re- 
view” foretells in a practical way the future greatness 
of America and the punishment of her oppressors. The 
Boston Tea Party is portrayed in ‘The Squabble of the 
Sea Nymphs,’ whose style has been compared with 
Pope’s “‘Rape of the Lock.’ Her best-known and by 
many considered her best poem concerns the necessaries of 
life, especially in matters of female attire, to be exempted 
from the threatened suspension of trade with the mother 
country, and was addressed to Hon. John Winthrop, in 
1774. 

During the dark days of her country’s brave struggle 
she kept a faithful record of events. This was of great 
value to her in the preparation of her “Rise, Progress, 
and Termination of the American Revolution,” issued 
in Boston in 1805, a history that is valuable because 
of its author’s wide acquaintance and fine powers of 
observation. 

Unfortunately, her portraiture of John Adams failed 
to please that great statesman, and led to a controversy 
which sorely wounded tender-hearted Mercy Warren, 
who felt she had been wholly misunderstood. ‘The 
matter was finally settled to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, and Mrs. Adams, in token of reconciliation, sent 
her dear friend a ring containing the hair of John and 
Abigail Adams, which is still in the Warren family. 

Her memory is revered by her descendants to-day as 
she was herself by relatives and friends while she lived. 
It was said that she alone could calm the disturbed mind 
of her brother, James Otis, during periods of that sor- 
rowful mental aberration occasioned by a blow on the 
head from a political opponent. Over every one with 
whom she was closely associated she exercised a whole- 
some influence. 

Many strange vicissitudes were known in the long life 
of Mercy Warren. Chief among her sorrows were the 
insanity of her beloved brother and the death of her 
husband. James Warren, her congenial life partner, 
died in the Plymouth home, Nov. 27, 1808. In her 
lonely years of bereavement she was upheld by her 
memories, her hope, and her useful activities. 

The failure of her eyesight afflicted her in her last 
years, but she bore the trial with resignation, receiving 
the friends who continued to frequent her home with 
unabated cheerfulness, even continuing her correspond- 
ence with the aid of a secretary. In an account of his 
travels in America, Rochefoucauld, who visited her 
when she was advanced in the seventies, mentions her 
extensive reading, and declares she had lost neither 
mental alertness nor personal grace. 

Her portrait was painted by the famous Copley, and 
from it the well-known engraving of Mercy Warren is 
made. It compares with the pen-picture of her by a 
lady who saw her in her later years, and describes her 
as erect in person, with countenance and conversation 
intelligent, sprightly, and eloquent, attired in a steel- 
colored silk gown, with long waist and short sleeves, 
and wearing gloves reaching the elbows and cut off at 
the fingers, a white lawn apron, and a white lawn mob- 
ec 


ap. 
The beautiful faith that had accompanied Mercy 
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Warren through life sustained her to the end. She had 
always prayed that her mental faculties might be spared 
as she approached death, and her prayer was granted. 
Her reason was clear, her spiritual vision unclouded, as 
she passed onward, Oct. 19, 1814, in the eighty-seventh 
year of her age. 

Mapison, Wis. 


The Silence of God. 


BY REV. C. G. ADAMS. 


We talk of silence, but there are very few of us who 
know what it really is. Life is a medley of sounds. The 
very term “life’’ predicates motion and sound. In the 
quiet of your own room the noises of the street come to 
you. In the quiet of the country the air is full of sound 
—the humming of insects, the call of birds, the rustling 
of animal life in the grass and bushes. If one should 
deliberately set to work to find some spot where no sound 
of any kind could come to his ears, he would find that he 
had set himself an impossible task. 

There are lessons to be learned from silence which 
mere words are powerless to teach. In the violent 
electric storm the power lies not in the terrific din of the 
thunder-crash, but in the silent leap of the dread light- 
ning spark. You come each Sunday out of the noise 
and bustle of life into silence, the church, a place of 
silence, secure from the intrusions of the outer world, to 
commune with your own souls. You come for a brief 
period of rest and quiet to think, to worship, and to 
aspire. The silence and the peace give to this hour a 
greater strength to enable you to go out again into the 
strife and take your appointed place in the world of men 
and things. 

Is not the same thing true in our relationship with God? 
When we use the name ‘‘God”’ let us not attempt to define 
God. God has no qualities or attributes of which we can 
conceive. ‘There is an infinite mystery at the bottom 
of all things, an infinite mystery underlying the universes, 
of which we can for the most part but guess. That 
infinite mystery, that infinite secret, according as you 
or I may be conscious of it, we call God. Each of us 
according to the measure of his consciousness acknowl- 
edges and worships that God. As each and every soul- 
consciousness differs from every other, so its conception of 
God differs. Our knowledge of God is so limited in this 
way. On our side is understanding of some things, a 
little, very little, relatively speaking such a little, just 
what we have dug by hard labor through the millions of 
years of existence out of the cosmic womb: .on that other 
side is silence, appalling, awesome, grand, wonderful, and 
inspiring. Sagiene tt 

Yes, there is something inspiring in silence. Absolute 
silence is magnificent. ‘To me the silence of that other 
side, the silence of God, is eloquent of certain things. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, the silence of God speaks 
to me of some things. Upon the blank wall of that other 
side I can see a handwriting. Let me tell you what I see. 

In the majestic calm of that silence I see power, a power 
that is invincible, moving on and on in ceaseless rhythm 
forever and forever. Nothing can disturb it; nothing 
can destroy its equilibrium. That majestic silence 
speaks of an eternal power forever existent. Do we 
not find it so,—the stars moving on in their paths, the 
universes in their courses, the whole cosmogony in its 
greater aspect moving, moving, down through the mists 
of incalculable time? The silence of God speaks of 
power. Out in the spaces and voids, through all the 
planets and fiery orbs, there is a vast mysterious power 
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moving and working, toward something, for something. 
We talk learnedly of gravitation, resistance, molecular 
energy, of electric ions, of orbits and parabolas; but these 
are, after all, simply manifestations, and the names that 
we have given them, of a power that underlies all, that 
infuses all—a power that is immeasurable and incalculable. 

The silence of God speaks also of an infinite placidity, 
an infinite calm. Out on the ocean in a great storm the 
waves are high, the water violently disturbed, often the 
crest of each wave separated from its trough by hundreds 
of feet, vessels are broken and wrecked, the greatest of 
steamers are rocked in the mighty deep as though they 
were tiny cradles, and fear and panic fill the souls of those 
on board; yet all this great disturbance which seems so 
terrible and is so awe-inspiring is merely superficial. 
It is all on the surface. Less than a hundred feet below 
the surface there is not a motion in the water; all is as 
peaceful as though nothing were taking place above; all 
is as quiet as though great ships were lying placidly on a 
sea of glass, and not straining and creaking in every seam 
and joint. The real ocean is solemn, silent, and still. 
The whole great storm and wild display are but ripples, 
after all, on the surface, and the great ocean itself lies 
eternally asleep, eternally calm, eternally silent. 

Is it not the same in the life of the worlds? The 
struggles of men, even of nations, a murder here and there, 
a battle in which thousands are slain, a flood in which 
tens of thousands perish, a famine in which hundreds 
of thousands die, a great war which pours its devastation 
over half the world,—all of these are but as ripples on 
the surface of the life of the universes. That life itself 
moves on calmly and serenely through all the millions 
of years, through all the infinite past on and on into the 
eternal future. Under the little storms that seem so big 
to us in our near perspective there exists through all a 
wonderful, majestic calm, the course of evolution pursuing 
its eternal way. 

That mysterious silence of God speaks to me also of 
infinite security. Where there is silence there is no 
threatening, no condemnation, no terror, no fear. Out 
of the vast abysses of universal voids and spaces there 
comes no ominous note. All is well; all is secure. The 
universes are working out their destiny. I have no fear 
of that vast silence. I have no fear of God. Though 
things here seem not as they should be, out there in that ~ 
mysterious realm of silence there is infinite security, and 
I may lie down at night to the unconsciousness of sleep 
with a sense of inward peace, or when my time comes I 
may stretch out my wearied limbs in the sleep of death, 
quite secure, quite peaceful, in the consciousness that 
out there in the mystery of the universes all is well. 

The din and the tumult of the world matter not. 
After we have done all that we can here in our own little 
way, the silence of God, speaking to us of infinite power, 
of infinite calm, of infinite security, is sufficient for us; it 
is enough. God reigns! 


The key to every man is his thought. Sturdy and 
defying though he look, he has a helm which he obeys, 
which is the idea after which all his facts are classified. 
He can be reformed only by showing him a new idea which 
commands his own.—Emerson. 


a] 


He only believes truth who feels it: he alone has re- 
ligion whose soul knows by experience that to serve God 
and know him is the richest treasure. And, unless truth 
come to you,—not in word only, but in power besides; 
authoritative because true, not true because authoritative, 
—there has been no real revelation made to you from God, 
—F, W. Robertson. 
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‘Literature. 


A Far Journey. By Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.75 net.—Mr. Rihbany has added 
another to the stories of achievement that 
make an American realize afresh what his 
country may mean in terms of opportunity 
to one who escapes from fettering conditions 
of early life, provided he has the innate 
power and the invincible determination to 
take advantage of them. It is good in these 
days, when tales of destruction and conflict 
fill the air, to turn to a book that describes, 
with wonderful clarity and simplicity, the 
process of building up a character and a life 
that affect others in ever widening circles 
of beneficent influence. The primitive Ori- 
ental home, with its two rooms (a living room 
and a storeroom), its twelve children, its 
silkworm industries, and its clan animosities, 
was the beginning. With comparatively 
few words Mr. Rihbany transports the 
reader into his childhood world. Incidental 
allusions remind one constantly that this 
is the land of the Bible, the illumination of 
half-understood passages in many a Bible 
narrative. When the Syrian boy landed in 
America with assets of nine cents and liabili- 
ties of forty dollars, unable to speak English 
so that he could be understood, the story 
becomes intensely interesting. The trials of 
adjustment to new conditions are described 
gtaphically, but with reminiscent humor. 
Posting a letter or ascending in an elevator 
becomes here an event. Never has there 
been better illustration of the truth that 
when one door shuts upon a man of this 
temper it is but the necessary condition of 
the opening of another door which leads to 
better things unguessed before. One door 
after another closed relentlessly upon the 
young immigrant, but always he sought the 
better door and always he found it. It is 
an inspiring story, one that will be read 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. May it carry encouragement to many 
another toiler in the humbler ways of life, 
and may it take to all Americans, too-apt to 
forget the blessings by which they are sur- 
rounded, a new sense of gratitude, of will to 
make more of themselves, and of desire to 
extend opportunity to others. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF DANTE. By 
W. Boyd Carpenter. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company.—The six lectures of the 
William Belden Noble Foundation are given 
yearly at Harvard University. The range 
of subjects is wide, no restriction being placed 
upon them beyond that indicated by the 
purpose of the Foundation, namely, ‘“‘the 
perfection of the spiritual man, and the con- 
secration by the spirit of Jesus of every 
department of human character, thought, and 
activity.”” They are to consider the highest 
interests of humanity. In accordance with 
this purpose, Dr. Carpenter’s lectures are 
not intended as a contribution to critical 
study of Dante, but thoughts on religious 
experience as exemplified in his great poem; 
and we can think of hardly any subject 
better chosen for the ends in view. The 
qualities in Dante’s character which fitted 
him for this great work, and the inexorable 
demands of righteousness, the educative 
discipline of slow redemption, and the won- 
derful victory of love, as worked out in 
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unforgettable cantos, are so presented here 
as to send one back to his Divina Commedia 
with all the old zest and with new insight. 
There is no better service than to make 
living and vital the eternal message of Dante, 
and it is the more potent because of the won- 
derful form in which it was clothed. The 
canon of Westminster gave this message to 
the young men at Harvard in words that 
encourage and inspire. : 


THE REAL Turk. By Stanwood Cobb. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50 net.— 
Stanwood Cobb spent three years in Turkey 
during the period which saw the rise of the 
Young Turk party, and he lost no oppor- 
tunity of analyzing the character of the mod- 
ern Turk and the influences that have made 
him what he is. Mr. Cobb is one of those 
who have never given up faith in the ultimate 
salvation of these people. He prefers de- 
liberately to present mainly the good side 
of the Turk, believing that his point of view, 
thoroughly justified, gives a better under- 
standing of a race that has been much 
maligned. ‘There has probably never been 
a time when sympathetic interest in all the 
nations of the earth has been more definitely 
aroused in America than in this period of 
terrible European conflict. We want men 
to be brothers, and we welcome everything 
that can make us think more highly of races 
in all parts of the world. The disappoint- 
ments of the present outcome of all our hopes 
for truer internationalism cannot be easily 
made up, but we catch at straws in the 
determination that the hope at least shall 
not be entirely given up. Mr. Cobb’s book 
is continuously interesting. It depicts 
Turkish life in many phases, beginning with 
the influence of climate on character, and 
ending with a chapter on “Brotherhood of 
East and West,” which appeals to America 
to extend its sympathy, its educational 
ideals, and its best thought to those who look 
to us for help. ‘The illustrations of the book 
are new and interesting. 


THE SPELL OF JAPAN. By Isabel Ander- 
son. Boston: The Page Company. $2.50 
net.—Mrs. Anderson has had unusual op- 
portunities to yield herself to the spell of 
Japan. She visited it first on her honey- 
moon, fitted by disposition and training 
to appreciate things novel and beautiful. 
In 1912 her husband was appointed ambassa- 
dor to the court of the Mikado, and, as Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole says in his introduc- 
tion, ‘‘She witnessed functions to which 
they were admitted only because of their 
official position, they were granted every 
facility for seeing aspects of Japanese life 
which ordinary visitors would infallibly have 
missed, and they became acquainted with 
the very flower of Japanese civilization.” 
The book shows Japanese life in many phases, 
however, not merely as seen from an em- 
bassy. Mrs. Anderson has quick insight 
and ready sympathy for all kinds of people, 
with no prejudices against new customs or 
manners. She is interested in art, literature, 
and varying modes of life, but chiefly in 
people; and she finds hearts the same in the 
Orient as in the more prosaic atmosphere of 
Western civilization. She writes not so 
much of Old Japan as of New Japan, social 
and diplomatic intercourse, present-day edu- 
cation, bear-hunting among the Ainos, and 
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cruising in the Inland Sea. The illustrations, 
some of them in colors, add much to the 
charm of the book, which is one of an at- 
tractive series. 


MopERN VALUES AND THEIR CHRISTIAN 
Sources. By Philip C. Walcott. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. $1 net.—Mr. Walcott has 
given us in the four chapters of this little 
book a frank and helpful discussion of many 
fundamental problems. We have here a 
good example of the nobler form of modern 
“‘apologetics.”” The claims for Christianity 
are asserted with moderation. The good 
outside is admitted, but it is convincingly 
reasoned that Jesus did actually increase 
the world’s sense of “‘the worth of life,”’— 
the theme of the first chapter. In the next 
chapter, the ‘‘Transcendence of the Spir- 
itual,” the verities of the soul are clearly 
vindicated. In writing next of the ‘“Sov- 
ereignty of Righteousness,” the author calls 
attention forcibly and sympathetically to 
the ethical transformation in progress in 
Christian doctrines, ideals, and practices. 
His last word on the ‘‘Consciousness of 
God” is frank and helpful. He points out 
how the ‘‘fear of God” has practically van- 
ished from all minds. He admits that trust 
in God has been greatly lessened, even among 
nominal Christians, but in a very earnest 
manner he shows that the ‘“‘God-conscious- 
ness” isa supreme factor in human life,—add- 
ing value to all other values; the tap-root of 
noble character; the beauty, glory, and power 
of Christian manhood and womanhood. 


ETERNAL PEACE, AND OTHER INTERNA- 
TrIonaL Essays. By Immanuel Kant. Trans- 
lated. With an introduction by Edwin D. 
Mead. Published by the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston.—In this small but 
precious volume the immortal treatise of the 
great German thinker on international 
peace is reprinted in an English translation, 
and prefaced by a valuable introduction by 
Edwin D. Mead, who has done much to 
make real on earth the vision of the illus- 
trious pioneer of international justice and 
good will and the organization of the United 
States of Europe. In these days, when 
war is raging abroad and German milita- 
rism is so generally condemned as one 
great cause of international strife, it is good 
to read this profound and ethical treatise 
written by one of the most eminent of 
Germans, which anticipated and prefigured 
the great movements for universal peace now 
going on in every civilized country of the 
world by acentury or more. After this cruel 
war is over we shall turn the more readily to 
the sources of that great social and political 
reform, which will bulk larger than ever in 
the estimation of all lovers of their country 
and their kind, and will usher in a new and 
better era for humanity. 


THe Democratic Ruimwe-Map. By 
Franklin Kent Gifford. New York: Devin- 
Adair Company. The Rhine-maiden who 
is the attractive heroine of this romance 
has the golden hair and the bewitching grace 
of other Rhine-maidens in poetry and art, 
but she has also the faithful heart and the 
frank simplicity that make her a fit com- 
panion for an American of to-day. She is 
wooed and won, not as the baroness of 
ancient lineage, but, as she desired to be, for 
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her own sake, and the impetuous lover, 
who taught her the reality of love at first 
sight, makes it plain that her rank and wealth 
are not the magnets that draw him closer. 
The romance is dedicated to Harvard 
Eighty-Four:— 
“To Eighty-Four, that marched with me, 

And fought its battle round the Tree, 

This blossom from that Festal Day 

I found and sent upon its way”; 


which indicates that the opening chapter is 
a description of the struggle at the Tree, 
formerly a significant part of Class Day, 
though the lady of the graduation was not 
the fair Etelka of ten years later. Mr. 
Gifford is author of two earlier books, 
Aphrodite and The Belle-Islers. 


In GkorcIAN Times. By Edith L. Elias. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
These short character studies of the great 
figures of the Georgian period supplement 
admirably the ordimary history text-book. 
Such chapters add the personal interest 
that makes vivid the story of movements 
and national development. ‘The story of 
the four Georges, with Walpole, the Pitts, 
Fox, Burke, Warren Hastings, Grattan, 
and Canning, acquaints one with the history 
of the state in those days and makes it human 
and real. Thére were great names then in 
the army and navy,—Gen. Wolfe, Lord Clive, 
Lord Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington,— 
and their names-eount for much in the present 
renewed interest in wars of the past. That 
the age did not lack for travellers and in- 
ventors is shown by the chapters on Capt. 
Cook, Arkwright, James Watt, and others. 
Religion and philanthropy are illustrated by 
Wesley, Berkeley, John Howard, and William 
Wilberforce, while Hogarth and Reynolds 
are the representatives of the fine arts. The 
book is a useful addition to the brief biogra- 
phies now available. 


THE CHARM OF SCANDINAVIA. By Francis 
E. Clark and Sydney A. Clark. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net.—Dr. Clark 
is the best-known traveller through foreign 
lands who is writing to-day. His journeys 
in the interests of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies, of which he was the founder, have 
taken him northward and southward, to 
the Orient, and to the islands of far seas in 
different quarters of the globe. He is a keen 
observer, a trained student, and a graphic 
narrator. Heenjoys outdoor life and nature, 
but he loves people; and his pictures of these 
Scandinavian lands illustrate his breadth of 
sympathy as well as his ability to enlighten 
the minds of his readers. The second-named 
author is Dr. Clark’s son, who upholds the 
charms of Norway and Denmark “with 
youthful vehemence,” while his father is 
more interested, perhaps, in Sweden and 
Finland. There is no contradiction, however, 
in their claims for the charm of Scandinavia. 
The book is admirably illustrated. 


ScouTINc witH Danrei Boone. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.20 net.—The present 


interest in boy scout organization makes es- | 


pecially timely this interesting story of one 
of our first, and our greatest, pathfinders. 
Daniel Boone is a heroic figure, with the 
courage, the unselfishness, and the simplicity 
that should be the natural attributes of one 
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who reads his way by the stars and finds his 
pathway in uncharted woods. No more 
picturesque figure brightens the romantic 
pages of our early history, and Mr. Tomlinson, 
who has written much and well for boys, has 
known how to bring out characteristic traits 
and to include noteworthy incidents. ‘There 
are a few adventures here, incorporated in 
the story of the two boys who cross the 
country with Boone, which do not strictly 
belong to this tale, but Mr. Tomlinson vouches 
for the truth of every one, and they help to 
give a faithful picture of the early days. 


THe Home Book oF GREAT PAINTINGS. 
By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.50.—Lovers of great 
paintings and those who recognize the place 
that art should hold in education recognize 
the debt we all owe to Miss Hurll, who for 
years has worked steadily on long lines for 
the ends she has had in mind. She has been 
able to impart something of her own intelli- 
gent enthusiasm to others, and her interpreta- 
tions are always interesting without insist- 
ing that one should always agree with them 
in detail. The present volume presents us 
with a collection of one hundred and five 
famous pictures, each described and ex- 
plained. The chapters were published sep- 
arately some years ago and were popular in 
the earlier form, but in the present edition 
they become fairly imposing, and the book 
will undoubtedly claim a foremost place in 
the lists of buyers during the coming holiday 
season. 


NED BREwSsTER’s Carinsou Hunt. By 
Chauncey J. Hawkins. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.20 net.—Ned Brewster has 
appeared in two books before this one, and his 
prowess in the Northern woods is already 
familiar. As a caribou hunter he has as 
many adventures and narrow escapes as 
when out for bear, although he confesses that 
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the camera hunter is the real sportsman, and 
that to shoot with the camera requires more 
skill, more patience, and more knowledge of 
animals than to bring them down with a gun. 
Dr. Hawkins is a minister who preaches in 
Jamaica Plain. He is a direct descendant of 
Daniel Boone, and he is only maintaining 
the traditions of his boyhood by going each 
year into forest depths away from people. 
His books are illustrated by,the photographs 
he has taken. 


Tue THIRD STRIKE. By Leslie W. Quirk. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 net.— 
Third in the Wellworth College Series is 
this lively story of undergraduate life, in 
which hard work, straight athletics, and 
moral training contribute to the all-round 
development of the boys whose careers the 
reader follows with interest. The author 
recognizes the truth that even for youngsters 
life holds interests besides the winning of a 
game of football or the outcome of college 
rivalries, and he writes accordingly on long 
lines, prefiguring the men that the boys are 
to become. ‘The influence of his books is on 
the right side, although they neither preach 
nor scold, and the boys have plenty of mis- 
chief in their make-up. 


Toe Gay AND FESTIVE CLAVERHOUSE. 
By Anne Warner. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.—Miss Warner delights to show how 
well she can carry off a-perfectly absurd 
plot, and her story of the man who, believ- 
ing he was about to die, set out to cure his 
dearest, love of her affection for him, that 
she might not suffer in his death, brings 
incidents into play that border on the 
grotesque. If one were able to take the 
book more seriously, one’s chief feelings 
would be sympathy for the tormented girl 
and wrath at the lover who could thus play 
with her, but, as it is, one can only wonder at 
the writer’s inventiveness and dexterity. 


THE SURVEY 


Social Service 


Civic Progress 


Industrial Problems 


in this country hinges on social service; that legislation, city government, 


T= SURVEY is a weekly magazine for all those who believe that progress 


the care of the unfortunate, the education of children, the work of men and 
the homes of women, must pass muster in their relation to the common welfare. 


THE SURVEY brings to bear upon such subjects through its weekly issues the 
hard-won experience, the analysis and judgment, and, still more important, the ideals, of 


the social and civic workers of the country. 


KELLEY, and Owen Lovejoy are frequent contributors. 


Among these, Ropert A. Woops, FLORENCE 
The editors are Epwarp T. 


DEvinE, GRAHAM TayLorR, JANE AppaAms, and Paut U. KeLxocc. 


Scholarly readers will find that the regular departments devoted to civics, industry, 
health, education, church and community and social agencies, which appear weekly, 


facilitate reference to it on special subjects. 


For this reason THE SURVEY is used as 


collateral reading for courses in social economy, sociology, economics, and social service, 
etc., in leading colleges throughout the country. 


The subscription price is $3.00 a year; or we will send to any reader of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER six months’ issues for $1.00. 
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The Dome. 
Ring Around a Rosy. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Down the street I hear it, 
That remembered chime, 
Ring around a rosy, 
Dear old silly rhyme. 


Little maids are whirling, 
Twinkling little feet, 

Loosened locks are flying, 
Down the squalid street, 


Ragged skirts are swishing, 
Twirling, tossed about, 

Fast the fun is waxing, 
With a song and shout. 


Grandma must have played it, 
Skipping heel and toe, 

In the sunshine weather 
Of the long ago. 


Mother, when a girlie, 
Knew the pretty play, 

So did you and I, my dear, 
Though our locks are gray. 


Baby bere will learn it, 
Hop, and skip, and twirl. 

Ring around a rosy, 
Dearest little girl. 


All the plays are ancient. 
Whither did they come? 

Some old fairy made them 
When the world was young. 


Then she called the children, 
Set them in a ring, 

Taught them all her jingles, 
How to dance and sing. 


Oh, the world were dreary, 
Oh, the world were sad, 

Tf the heart of childhood 
Did not make us glad! 


Down the street I hear it, 
That remembered chime, 
Ring around a rosy, 
Dear old silly rhyme. 


What a Little Prince Did. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


This is a true story about a little English 
prince, 
grandmother. 
King Edward the 
Alexandra. 

When Prince George was a boy he had an 
older brother, so it did not seem very likely 
that he would ever be a king; for the oldest 
son of the sovereign is always heir to the 
throne. Queen Victoria was reigning then, 
and his father and mother were known as 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

When they were in London they lived in 
a beautiful palace which belongs to the 
people of England, but they had a home of 
their own, just a quiet country house such 
as nearly every gentleman in England has, 
and here the five children spent most of their 
time. They had servants to wait on them, 
governesses and tutors to teach them, But 
they were very natural, happy children, and 


Seventh and Queen 


The good Queen Victoria was his | lost. 
His father and mother were]shovel, and soon he had climbed into the 
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had selected in Paris, for he was particular 
to have everything in his house handsome 
and tasteful. 

When it had been laid down the Prince 
of Wales went into the parlor to look at it. 
He was surprised to find his little son Prince 
George in there. Prince George had a large 
watering-pot in his hand, which he had 
brought in from the garden. He was water- 
ing the flowers in the pretty velvet carpet.” 

What do you suppose his father said to 
him? I do not know, but I know that when 
children in that family were naughty they 
were sometimes undressed and put to bed. 

Prince George is now King George the 
Fifth, for his brother died even before his 
father became king. 


The Lucky Penny. | 


“Tsn’t it pretty?’ Bobby asked his mother. 

A shiny new cent lay on Bobby’s rosy 
little palm. Of course the penny was a 
present. Uncle Will gave it to Bobby. 

‘What are you going to do with it?” 
Bobby’s mother asked. 

‘Oh, it’s a lucky penny,’”’ Bobby explained. 
“‘T’m not going to spend it; it’s going to stay 
in my pocket and bring me good luck. I 
think I’ll go and show it to Betty.”” Bobby 
snatched up his cap and ran out of doors 
and down the street. He hopped and skipped 
as he ran, for he was very happy on that 
bright Saturday morning. 

If Bobby thought the penny would stay 
quietly in his pocket, he was quite mistaken, 
for the penny really had ideas of its own. 
It didn’t like the thought of staying in a dark 
pocket with some bits of dirty string and a 
few nails for company, so when Bobby 
jumped the penny jumped, too. Right out 
of Bobby’s pocket it bounded down to the 
sidewalk! 

The sidewalk ran down a hill and the penny 
ran, too, and Bobby ran after. Then the 
penny ran faster and at last made another 
jump. This time the penny leaped into a 
deep ditch and hid in the soft earth. When 
Bobby peeped down he could not see the 
penny at all! 

But lucky pennies are not to be so easily 
Bobby ran home and got his little 


ditch and was busily turning over the ground 
looking for that runaway penny. 

“‘What are you doing there?”’ called a voice 
from overhead. 

Bobby looked up to see old Mr. Whitman 
leaning on his cane and gazing down at him. 

“T lost a penny, sir. It rolled in here,” 
Bobby answered. 

“Tut, tut!” cried the old man. 
hunt any longer. 
penny.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said Bobby; “but this 
was my lucky penny. I must find it.” 

“Tut, tut!” said Mr. Whitman again, and 
he walked off, tapping the ground with his 
cane, 

Bobby dug and dug, but still he could not 
find that runaway penny. By and by Mr. 


“Don’t 
Til give you another 


spent more time with their father and mother | Whitman came again. 


than many rich children do. Prince George 
was called ‘‘the rogue” of the household, 
because he was often in mischief. 

One day a new carpet was brought home 
for one of the parlors. It was a pretty 
carpet, which the Prince of Wales himself 


“Found it yet?’ he inquired. 

“No, sir, not yet; but I think I shall 
soon,’ Bobby replied hopefully. 

“T think I’ll go home and get my shovel 
and help in the search,” said the old gentle- 
man, 
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“Oh, no, sir, that wouldn’t do at all, sir. I 
lost it, and I must findit. You’re very kind, 
but I must find it myself,” Bobby answered. 

“Tut, tut!” said the old man, looking 
down at Bobby. “I hear there is going to 
be a ball game this afternoon. Going, 
Bobby?” 

“Yes, sir, if I find my penny in time,” 
Bobby said. :~ 

“What’s a penny got to do with a ball 
game?” 

“Nothing; only I must find it before I do 
anything else.”’ 

“Tut, tut!” said Mr. Whitman as he strode 
off. 

He could not have gone far, however, for 
a few minutes later, when Bobby scrambled 
out of the ditch with the lucky penny in his 
hand, Mr. Whitman was waiting near by. 

“Found your penny, eh?” he asked. 

“Ves,” said Bobby; ‘‘isn’t it a fine penny?” 

“Hm, yes,” said the old gentleman, 
fumbling in his pocket. ‘‘I said I’d give you 
another penny, and I will, Bobby. Here 
it is—here’s a penny because you are per- 
sistent.” 

Bobby took the two pennies in his hand 
and ran home. : 

“Oh,” cried Bobby, “‘I think my penny 
was very lucky, if I did lose it. I’m glad I 
was that big word Mr. Whitman called me. 
I’m glad I was per-sistent.’’-—Frances Kirk- 
land, in the Churchman. 
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The Horse that wore Spectacles, _ 


“Say, boys,’”’ said Tom Phelps, at recess 
one Friday, ‘‘what do you think we’ve got 
in our barn? You never could guess!” 

Then the guessing began, and a great 
many queer things were thought of; but 
none were right, and finally they had to give 
it up. 

“Well,” said Tom, laughing, “of course 
you couldn’t guess it, for you never heard of 
such a thing. It’s a horse that wears spec- 
tacles!” 

“Oh!” said all the boys who had gathered 
around Tom; ‘‘it’s mean to fool us that way. 
Didn’t think you were joking.” And they 
were turning away to their games when he 
called them back. 

“But I’m not joking. You know our 
horse Prince?”’ 

“Ves!”? came from a dozen boys at once. 
Didn’t they know him! MHadn’t they rid- 
den behind him, filling Mr, Phelps’s wagon 
running-over full if ever he chanced to drive 
along just as school was let out, a hundred 
times? And hadn’t they ridden on his back 
in the pasture three or four in a row, and 
tumbled off three or four in a heap, and 
petted him, and given him apples or sugar 
whenever they saw him? Every boy in 
Manlius knew Prince, and to know Prince 
was to love him; for a more intelligent, 
kind, and gentle horse never lived. 

“What about Prince?” said several in a 
breath. 

“Why, Father thought he was getting 
blind. He has always acted as if he couldn’t 
see just right, and so the other day Father 
took him to a—what do ye call it?” said 
Tom, trying to think of the big word he 
wanted. 

“Was it an oculist?” said a voice. 

“Yes, sir,”’ answered Tom; for it was the 
teacher, Mr. Bragdon, who spoke. He had 
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joined the group, and was listening with in- 
terest to the news about Prince. 

“The man looked at Prince’s eyes just the 
way he would look at anybody’s, and found 
he was near-sighted, the way some people 
are. Then he wrote out something to tell 
how to make spectacles for Prince. Father 
had them made and put upon a bridle, and 
Prince wore them yesterday.” 

“How did he act, Tom, the first time the 
spectacles were put on?’’ asked Mr. Brag- 
don. 

“He acted at first as if he was sort of 
frightened, but it didn’t take him long to 
get used to them; and now we think he likes 
them.” 

“Well, that is wonderful!” said Mr. Brag- 
don, as he turned to go into the school-room; 
and before recess was over half the boys had 
agreed to go to Tom’s the next morning to 
see how Prince looked in his spectacles. 
Mr. Bragdon was invited, too; for all the 
boys liked him, and thought they always 
had a better time when he was along. 

Bright and early Saturday morning a 
troop of jolly boys called for the ‘‘teacher,”’ 
and were tramping gayly up the carriage- 
road to the Phelps farm-house, when whom 
should they see but Tom and his father in 
the big wagon, driving Prince right toward 
them. How funny Prince looked with his 
great goggles, and how the boys laughed! 
It seemed as if Prince tried to laugh, too; for 
he shook his mane, and opened his mouth in 
such a funny way. 

_ “He looks like a professor,”’ 
“Or an owl,” said another. 
“Doesn’t he look wise?”’ said a third. 
“Why shouldn’t he? He knows more 

than any of us,” retorted one of Prince’s 
most ardent admirers; and so the talk went 
on until Mr. Phelps ordered the visitors to 
“pile in” and go for a ride. They needed 
no urging, and their gay laughter as they 
went through the quiet town brought more 
than one staid body to the window to see 
what the matter was. No doubt more than 
one turned away with a sigh, to say, “It’s 
only Deacon Phelps and that parcel of boys 
he’s so fond of carting around with him.” 

When the ride was over, Mr. Phelps said, 
“Now I’m going to turn Prince out to past- 
ure. Yesterday he acted kind of queer and 
sorrowful when I took the bridle off. I wish 
you would watch him to-day, Mr. Bragdon, 
and see what you think is the matter.”’ 

So they all waited and watched eagerly to 
see what Prince would do, and the boys who 
were used to his playful ways were aston- 
ished to see him walk slowly part way across 
the barn with his head down, and then stand 
still like a person who is blindfolded and 
does not know where to go next. 

“T believe he’s crying,” said little Jack 
White, in an awed whisper; and I think the 
boys would not have been astonished to see 
real tears drop from his eyes. 

“Go on, Prince,” said Mr, Phelps, kindly; 
but. he did not stir until taken by the nose 
and led out-of-doors. Then he walked slowly 
down the path toward the meadow, the 
whole group watching him in silence. 

“He seems to miss the spectacles,” 
Mr. Bragdon, after a moment. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Phelps, ‘‘that’s just the 
way it seems to me.’ 

“Took at him now!”’ cried the boys. ‘‘He 
is coming back!’’ And, sure enough, Prince 
had turned and was on his way back to the 
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barn. Slowly he came, went straight by the 
boys, never stopping for sugar or caress, to 
the barn door, which had been closed, and 
there he stood whinnying softly. 

“He’s asking for those spectacles, Father,” 
said Tom, eagerly. ‘Do put them on.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bragdon, ‘‘why not see 
what he will do?”’ 

So the bridle was put on, bit and all; but 
Prince did not seem to mind the bit. Just 
as soon as the spectacles were on and fas- 
tened he rubbed his nose lovingly against 
Mr. Phelps’s arm, as if to say “Thank you,” 
and then kicked up his heels and pranced 
away down to the pasture in the happiest 
possible manner. 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Mr. Bragdon, 
“that was what he wanted.’’ And he and 
Mr. Phelps talked it all over while the boys 
ran away to the meadow to have a romp with 
their friend. 

This is a true story. The horse who wears 
spectacles is now living, and I’m sure you 
will all join with me in hoping that he may 
live to wear them many years.—Christian 
Advocate. 


Nelsie’s “Cheeruping.” 
BY MINNIE L. UPTON. 

“‘Cheerup! Cheerup!’’ quoth Madam Rob- 
in, who, with Sir Robin, was feasting off late 
choke-cherries by the back kitchen window. 

“Cheerup! Cheerup!” repeated Sir Robin. 

“T won’t!” snapped Nelsie, and then felt 
sorry as soon as she said it; for, since Sir and 
Madam were so kind as to stay all winter 
when all the other birds whisked away to 
some ‘‘resort’’ or other, it did seem as though 
the least one could do was to be civil to them 
and take a bit of advice occasionally, if they 
pleased to offer it. 

‘Please excuse me. I didn’t really mean 
it,” murmured Nelsie, wiping her eyes with 
the corner of her blue tier, and reflecting that 
she could go nutting some other day, and that 
things might be worse, even if the rain was 
pouring right down at the very hour when 
Cousin Bert was to call for her to go to Chest- 
nut Wood for a long, long day of fun. 

“Cheerup! Cheerup!” persisted the happy 
pair, between cherry bites. 

“T will! I will!” responded Nelsie. ‘But 
whom shall I cheer up? And how shall I do 
Gre, 

The door opened just then, and the answer 
came in a glimpse of grandma, sitting by her 
south window, and looking out over the brown 
fields. 

In a moment Nelsie was by her side. 

“Mayn’t I read for you, Grandma? 
such a nice book!” chirruped she. 

Might she! Grandma was as fond of 
stories as any of her grandchildren, and at 
the word “‘story’”’ she brightened up as if by 
magic, and settled her cap- and apron for a 
long forenoon of delight. 

Of course, Nelsie would much rather have 
curled up in the window-seat and read it all by 
herself. Grandma knew that,—grandmas are 
such knowing folk!—and that’s why she re- 
marked to the robins (after the book was fin- 
ished and Nelsie had gone out on the piazza 
to look for weather), ‘“‘Ain’t she the dearest 
girlie?”’ 

“Ye-up! Ye-up!” came in a silvery duet 
from Sir and Madam. 
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“She can listen to advice!” said Madam, 

“And take it!” added Sir. 

“Yes, take it!’’ trilled Madam. 

“And make it,’ warbled Sir, swelling his 
glossy throat with enthusiasm. 

“Of use,” crescendoed Madam; and then 
the time and tune and words got so mixed up 
that only an expert in Robinese could ever 
understand them. 

Grandma was not an expert. She only 
said: “Do hear the dear sweets! ‘Their 
voices sound just like my Nelsie’s!”’ 


Grandmother’s Baking-dishes. 


“Guess you'll have to get a new baking-dish 
pretty soon, Mother,” said Helen, as she 
stood at the sink, washing the dishes. ‘‘’This 
one is nearly baked out.’ 

Sure enough, there were three little holes 
wearing through, owing to constant use. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I’d better get some 
like your grandmother’s,’”’ laughed Mrs. Kel- 
so, mysteriously, ‘‘like the ones I have seen 
her bake her brown-bread on. ‘Then after 
using we could throw them away.” 

“Dishes!” exclaimed Helen, economically. 
“Weren’t they just like these?” 

**Some of them weren’t; they grew.’ 

“Why, Mother Kelso!” 

“But they did,” laughed Helen’s mother. 
“T’m not joking.” 

“Tin dishes couldn’t grow. They’re 
made,” said Helen, convincingly. 

“They weren’t tin, dear. ‘They were cab- 
bage leaves. Many a time I’ve seen mother 
put her little round loaves of brown-bread on 
cabbage leaves, and then put them into the 
oven to bake.” 

‘‘Did—did the bread bake just as well?”’ 

“You'd never know the difference. Per- 
haps some day I’ll try it.” 

“Then we’ll not have to wash the dishes,” 
laughed Helen, eagerly. ‘“‘Wecan throw them 
away, the same as grandmother did!’”—Sun- 
beam. 


The teacher had been giving her little 
ones some lessonsin table manners. “If you 
want to leave the table,’’ she said, ‘‘ before the 
others do, you should always say, ‘Excuse 
me.’”? ‘The next day, wishing to see how well 
they remembered her instructions, she asked, 
“Fred, when should you say ‘Excuse me’ 
at the table?’’ ‘‘When we have company,” 
was the earnest reply.—NV. R. Miller. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Inatituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which ‘the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations = the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Peesment, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Ciara B. Beatley, Goorgs 
R. Blion, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili Ps 

Be Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Letters and Notes on the War. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTH, D.D. 


We have recently received a letter from a 
valued friend, Rev. Dr. Traub, a member of 
the Prussian Chamber and also the presi- 
dent of the Liberal Protestant Alliance of 
Germany. Dr. Traub will be remembered 
as a victim of Prussian State Church tyranny, 
which expelled him from his large and in- 
fluential church in Dortmund, Germany, on 
the charge of heresy and insubordination. 
During the war he has rendered much patri- 
otic service in looking after the wounded and 
writing copious letters to the German press 
concerning the condition of things which he 
found at the front of the German army in 
Belgium and France. This seems to have 
restored him to general favor, even with the 
ecclesiastical zealots. His letters are printed 
in the very religious journals which a few 
months ago denounced him as an infidel and 
aman dangerous to Germany. In his paper, 
Christian Freedom, he also wages a campaign 
in behalf of the integrity and justice of the 
German side of the war. Dr. Traub writes 
us under date of September 20:— 

“One has his hands full nowadays, and 
weeks of work must now be concentrated into 
hours, and with it comes the whole weight of 
the intellectual valuation of events; and 
this daily becomes heavier and heavier. 
Not as if our enthusiasm had ceased, or be- 
cause we are depressed over the momentary 
cessation of the forward movement, but be- 
cause the questions of the future develop- 
ment of our affairs now become ever more 
clear and present themselves as mighty prob- 
lems to our souls. 

“T do not think you are one who must be 
provided with news items, but because I 
value your sympathy for Germany, and in 
order to support others, I should like to im- 
part to you various informations which per- 
haps will not find the right expression in 
your American journals. 

“When we went in a rush from the north- 
east of France to Paris all the world thought 
we were going to take Paris, but that was not 
ourintention. Rather was it our intention to 
fall upon the rear of the lines of strong defence 
between Verdun and Epinal, as well as Bel- 
fort, and thus save ourselves the unneces- 
sary shedding of blood, which in the case of 
a frontal attack from the west against these 
fortifications would have unquestionably been 
required. As this implied a decisive action, 
the French army threw itself into our way 
with great energy and courage, and en- 
deavored to break the line of our troops 
between Paris and Lorraine. If it had suc- 
ceeded in this, our right wing would have be- 
come prisoners. In consequence of it, our 
right wing withdrew more than eighty kilo- 
metres. This gave it the advantage of re- 
maining in constant connection with our 
army in the west. Our withdrawal was uni- 
versally represented by the critics who are 
opposed to us as a confession of a blunder on 
our part. We are convinced that, although 
we pressed forward our infantry a little too 
rapidly for the reason that our soldiers were 
so filled with enthusiasm for the conflict that 
they could not be held back, and often did not 
remain sufficiently long to assure themselves 
of the artillery support which was to cover 
their advance, yet the whole situation of 
affairs as it has developed since did not imply 
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any strategic mistake. Since that time the 
two armies, gripped like two dogs, have closed 
with each other, and every foot of land costs 
a vast deal of bloodshed. When this final 
battle is fought, the existence of France will 
be essentially decided. 

“In the east the situation of our affairs is 
entirely satisfactory. Eastern Prussia has 
been cleared of the Russians. Weare march- 
ing from the north into Poland, and thus we 
are able to relieve our Austrian friends in 
the south. Besides this security which our 
arms have achieved, we have also had brill- 
iant results with our war loan of over a 
thousand millions, which has been subscribed 
for three and a half times over. 

“The feeling of the whole country could 
not be better. The great number of wounded 
who are sent back cannot depress us. The 
wounded themselves strengthen those at 
home and are filled with a burning desire to 
once more get at the enemy. ‘The universal 
unity of parties and confessions among us 
stands unshaken. ‘That human beings have 
not been able over night to put off entirely 
their old Adam is true enough, but after all 
we are filled with thankfulness over a moral 
grandeur which we have never conceived to 
have existed before in our people. 

“We have just received word of the brave 
deed of a single German submarine which, 
near the Hook of Holland, sent to their doom 
three English armored cruisers with their 
twenty-seven hundred men. ‘This has filled 
us with great joy. We hope that this last 
stroke against England will open the eyes of 
the world. But before this we had already 
wrought much greater damage on the sea to 
England than England has been able to inflict 
upon us. The total tonnage of the English 
warships that have been sunk was double 
that of our own ships lost in action. The 
English, with their insular conceit and their 
taciturnity, will, according to our expecta- 
tions, find themselves to have seriously mis- 
calculated the issue. We hope that America 
will remain truly neutral; that is, will ap- 
preciate the worthless and lying reports of 
the English authorities and press at their true 
value, and will be ready to hear the actual 
truth concerning the war. 

“So far as a proposal for peace is con- 
cerned, we have no desire to entertain it. 
The Pope, as you know, has recently tried to 
make peace, but such a peace can be initiated 
only by those with whom we are at war, and 
we hope that we shall be the ones to dictate 
its terms, otherwise we cannot conceive of 
any lasting peace; and if at last peace is made, 
it must surely be so framed that we shall enjoy 
its fruits for a hundred years to come. To 
bring this about no nation or power is compe- 
tent which is external to the conflict we are 
waging. Therefore we have been greatly 
pleased at the correct position assumed by 
your American President, who has refused 
to listen to the flattering voices which sur- 
rounded him, and placed himself upon the just 
standpoint that only when one of the powers 
concerned in the war requested it a dis- 
cussion of the subject was possible.’’ 

As we desire to deal impartially with all 
our friends of different nationalities who are 
concerned in the present terrible war, and as 
our German co-workers have complained that 
hitherto their side of the great conflict has not 
been adequately represented in these columns 
and in those of the American press in general, 
we venture to add the following personal and 
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family letter to the one which is quoted in the 
foregoing. It is a letter written by a promi- 
nent citizen of one of the larger towns of Ger- 
many, a graduate of a leading German uni- 
versity, and alawyer of standing and reputa- 
tion. It shows how intense is the patriotism 
of the people of Germany at the present day, 
and how united they are in their stand for the 
Fatherland in the present conflict. The per- 
sonal note which prevails throughout the 
letter will be pardoned because of its interest 
as a human document in the present struggle. 

“Your sympathetic words prove that you 
understand how the Germans, betrayed by the 
English, are fighting for the highest culture, 
religion, and true morality. There is a God 
in heaven who will not permit a great cause 
to fail, and he battles with us! In trustful 
confidence, but also in deepest humility, we 
Germans in this darkest hour bend on our 
knees before him. The churches of all con- 
fessions are open daily, and in them those re- 
maining at home pray for the fathers, sons, 
and brothers who stand at the front, for our 
whole people, and for our exalted peace- 
Kaiser, whose endeavors to maintain the 
world’s peace were fruitless. We have the 
reassuring conviction that our Emperor and 
our people did not desire the war. We have 
been suddenly assailed, basely and treacher- 
ously, but did not surmise what mighty pa- 
triotic forces were concealed in our German 
people, and that all ranks and classes among 
them would rise as one man to defend their 
country. In this great and uplifting time, 
high and low, rich and poor no longer exist. 
Our police and courts have hardly anything 
to do. All order themselves willingly be- 
neath the law of the highest exertion of all 
our personal and social forces to repel the 
common enemy. 

“Tn the history of our planet and for the 
next century a frightful harvest has been 
sown by England. In the future there can 
be no community of interests of whatever 
kind between English and Germans. On our 
side there has arisen a bitter hate against per- 
fidious Albion, which does not observe the 
laws of international justice, arms its troops 
with infamous dumdum bullets, and has dis- 
played a satanic treachery toward the cause 
of Germanism. ‘This mark of Cain England 
will henceforth ever bear. No German will 
ever forget the year 1914. If this war does 
not bring about the punishment of England, 
I am convinced that the thought and aim of 
every German man for decades will be con- 
trolled by the sentiment ‘Down into the dust 
with England.’ 

“But we are desirous that the United 
States of North America shall not only have 
a better understanding of the sudden invasion 
of Germany, long planned and prepared for 
by our enemies, and the necessity which this 
brings with it for a bitter struggle of Germany 
down to the last man capable of bearing arms, 
but also that we gain for the future the sym- 
pathy of the American people: We devote 
to the preservation of our most sacred treas- 
ures all that we possess. We do not fight for 
base mammon or from love of booty. The 
Americans have often shown that they can rise 
above the struggle for daily bread and make 
sacrifices for ideal interests and ethical values. 
Will not German civilization and aims also be 
appreciated in America? I think yes! 

“You ask concerning us and ours. Two 
days since the twenty-first member of our 
family has gone into the field. My eldest 
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son fought at Louvain and Namur, and now is 
in front of Maubeuge. He commands, as a 
substitute of the wounded chief of his battal- 
ion, the infantry escort of one of the mortar 
batteries with which our troops smashed the 
powerful forts of Namur, those mysterious 
cannon with which Krupp has presented us. 
My second son, because of his unusual bodily 
strength, despite his youth,—he is only seven- 
teen—has been accepted as a volunteer and 
assigned to a battalion of telegraphers. K. 
L. was lately in command of a fort at Kiel, 
but is probably now occupied as an officer 
in the aéronautic corps. His younger brother, 
Will, a former cadet, now drills recruits for the 
army.. The brother of my wife, in spite of 
his forty-six years, has volunteered and now 
stands as an officer on the frontier in France. 
The husband of my sister, your cousin, H. B., 
forty-eight years of age, leads a company of 
the Landsturm. ‘The son of your cousin, the 
senior teacher, Dr. G. W., has taken part asa 
volunteer private in the ranks in a series of 
battles in Belgium and France. He has been 
wounded, but not seriously, and continues his 
military service. 

“Vou will see from this that every man in 
our family capable of bearing arms, irrespec- 
tive of his age or liability to military service, 
has placed himself at the disposal of the 
Fatherland. Itis held among us to be shame- 
ful for a competent man to withhold himself 
from military service. Two million volunteers 
have enlisted. IT'wo million more substitutes 
and home guards are being drilled. Five 
million soldiers, thoroughly equipped, stand 
in the east and the west ready for war. When 
in human history has there been witnessed 
such a vast army of men who in glowing en- 
thusiasm fight for their Fatherland? ‘A 
mighty castle is our God.’ .With such troops, 
led by the best of the nation, shall we not 
conquer? Our faith in the triumph of our 
cause cannot be overthrown! ‘Therefore do 
not be anxious about us, but be of good cour- 
age, with us, that the Almighty King of kings 
will send a blessing upon our prayers and our 
arms, and give us the victory.” 


International Helpfulness. 


The following words are taken from the 
monthly letter of the British League of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. ‘The secretaries call attention to 
the special work the International Union 
has found to do in keeping up intercourse 
with the representatives in the neutral coun- 
tries, through whom the League committee 
hopes to be able to render help to members 
of the German Verein who may be in England. 

“Up to the time of printing this letter, 
nearly one hundred people have availed 
themselves of the Union’s offer of help in 
communicating with relations and friends in 
Germany and elsewhere abroad. All con- 
cerned must be grateful to the Dutch and 
Danish women who made this possible. 
There were, of course, tiresome conditions 
to be observed, and it required two visits to 
Scotland Yard and very explicit explanations 
on the part of the English secretary before the 
English authorities were convinced that 
nothing underhand or inimical to law and 
order was being undertaken. 

“Tt is hard work in these days to live up to 
one’s Christian ideals. The Golden Rule 
is desperately hard to practise! Those who 
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have tried to get help and shelter for the 
many helpless German women and girls left 
stranded here have found this out. Itisa 
fine chance we women have—let us set an 
example in our attitude, let us not only be 
satisfied with not zll-treating them, but even 
go a little out of our way, and in the persons 
of our innocent alien enemy neighbor return 
good for evil. Let us remember to behave 
to them as we hope 'their people will behave 
to ours in Germany. Let us remember that 
in every one whom we so sticcor and shelter 
England may have in the future a firm and 
faithful friend, and some of the awful bitter- 
ness and hatred by just so much be lessened. 
Let us show that fellowship means something 
real, and ‘quicken our religious life’ by really 
living it.” 


War Distress Fund for Essex Hall, 
London. 


Under date of September 3, with the 
caption ‘‘ The Shadow of War,” Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, secretary, presented the opportunity 
for participation in the relief of the distress 
in England and elsewhere, caused by the 
present war, through the channel of the 
activities of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association at its headquarters at 
Essex Hall, London. It will be interesting 
to know that there has been considerable 
response, and that already $651.38 have 
been forwarded to Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
at Essex Hall, the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

How much this assistance is appreciated 
and what good use of it is being made is 
best indicated by the copy of a letter just 
received from Mr. Bowie in acknowledgment 
of the first remittance sent a month ago:— 

“Tt was exceedingly kind of our American 
friends to send through you such a generous 
gift to our War Distress Fund. The money 
will prove very useful. It is only befitting 
that it should be employed internationally. 
We have and are assisting Belgians, Hun- 
garians, and Germans as well as English 
people. To-day there are two «stranded 
German ladies coming to see me who were 
recommended by the minister of the German 
Church in London. The terrible part of 
all this war is that the innocent are every- 
where suffering for the guilty. The sight 
of the crowds of Belgian refugees would 
melt the hardest heart. I wish the Kaiser 
and the military leaders could witness the 
fruits of their invasion of Belgium! There 
will be an end to the horror one day. 

(Signed) W. CorpELAND Bowie.” 


Another considerable remittance, much 
larger than the first, has just gone forward, 
making up the total sum given at the head of 
this notice. 

While it is well known that many of our 
people prefer to make their gifts for relief 
through some of the other channels, such 
as the Red Cross or the general Belgian 
Relief Fund, there are still others who will 
be glad to learn that there is this opportunity 
for giving in a very direct way through 
channels with which they are well acquainted, 
and into hands which they know are compe- 
tent. Those of us who know Mr. Bowie 
and his business-like methods feel sure that 
whatever may be intrusted to the care of 
his Association will be expended where it 
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will do the most good without waste and 
without delay. Any further gifts which 
may be forwarded to this Association 
and designated for the Essex Hall Distress 
Fund will be promptly sent to London. 
Any portions of such gifts as may be marked 
especially for the benefit of the Belgian 
refugees will be so treated, and distributed 
under Mr. Bowie’s direction. 
Henry M. WILLiaMs. 


An Appeal from France. 


The following appealing letter from the 
wife of Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, son of the 
eminent preacher Father Hyacinthe Loyson, 
has been received. Mrs. Loyson is an Amer- 
ican by birth and education. Besides her 
own family cares she is desirous of aiding 
the cause of France, her adopted country, 
to which she devotes her means and her 
life. We hope her appeal may meet with 
a hearty and generous response. 

“To help meet the present great need I 
have decided to open in our Paris home a 
small hospital. Could you help me by col- 
lecting some money among your friends for 
the poor wounded soldiers? Ihave been nurs- 
ing already nearly two months in the Protes- 
tant hospital here, but the need is so very 
urgent for more and more nurses, for more and 
more beds to receive the wounded, that I 
want to do all in my power to help. But I 
in my tum need help,—for, though I have 
decided to give everything we have, still it 
is not sufficient,—so I am turning to our 
American friends, feeling sure that they, who 
are enjoying peace, instead of living through 
the horrible nightmare our daily life over 
here has become, will lend a helping hand. 

“My husband went off on the first day. 
By his position of interpreting officer on 
the army staff he is a non-combatant, so, 
thank God, will have to take no human life, 
though his own must necessarily be exposed 
often. But so far all is well, and one must 
live but one day at a time, else the load of 
anguish would be more than one could bear. 
The only joy one can still have is the joy of 
helping to lighten the pain and sorrow about 
one. 

LAURA JAYNE BUCKNELL Loyson.” 


Contributions large or small may be sent 
to Mrs. Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and will be duly acknowl- 
edged and promptly forwarded. 


. The New York Letter. 


The churches of Manhattan have opened 
this fall with exceptionally large congrega- 
tions. At the Church of the Messiah Mr, 
Holmes’s sermons have dealt largely with 
the problems raised by the great war. Sun- 
day, October 4, in response to President 
Wilson’s appeal, a significant meeting was 
held at this church, with Rey. Frank O. Hall, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, and Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise as speakers. Mr. Holmes presided and 
spoke briefly. 

At All Souls’ Church, Rev. William Sul- 
livan has been speaking to much larger 
audiences than has been usual at that 
church in the opening Sundays of the year. 
The most significant meeting was on October 
II, when a memorial service to Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows was held. In addition to the usual 
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audience many of Dr. Bellows’s parishioners 
were present from various parts of the city. 

The New York ‘Tercentenary is now 
being celebrated, continuing from October 25 
to November 21. ‘The Board of Education 
is co-operating with the Tercentenary Com- 
mission in giving great music festivals in 
various public school buildings. 

The celebration was begun with a union 
religious service at the Hippodrome, in the 
arrangement of which all leading denomina- 
tions were represented. The appropriateness 
of thus opening the celebration was voiced in 
the words quoted from Ex-Police Com- 
missioner McAdoo, ‘‘ Were it not for religion 
and the faith behind it, there are not enough 
policemen in all the world to keep order in 
New York City.” 

Some interesting facts were brought out 
regarding the comparative growth of New 
York’s churches for the half-century from 
1855 to 1905. In that time the increase in 
the number of churches has been as follows: 
Catholic increase equals 173; Ijitheran, 
116; Protestant Episcopal, 93; Baptist, 90; 
Methodist, 90; Presbyterian, 51; Congre- 
gational, 26; Reformed Dutch, 21. The 
Unitarians foot the list with an increase of 
4. The Universalists have precisely the 
same number as in 1855, and the Society of 
Friends has 6 less churches than fifty years 
ago. In the half-century Protestantism 
increased its property-holding over 10 times; 
Roman Catholic property increased 27.3 
times; and Jewish property 75 times! 

The Continuation Committee of the World 
Alliance of Churches for promoting Inter- 
national Friendship, which was appointed by 
the Church Peace Conference held at Con- 
stance, Germany, in August, held a meeting 
in ~ New York last week, the chairman, 
J. Allen Baker, M.P., being the only member 
present who was not an American. This 
committee, which at present consists of thir- 
teen members from America and twelve from 
Great Britain, plans to enlarge its scope to 
include sixty members, representing different 
denominations in all nations. 

Such an undertaking must inevitably 
move slowly in these tragic times. However, 
the committee reported that Prof, B. F. 
Battin and Dr. John R. Mott are now in 
Germany, trying to pour oil on troubled 
waters and enlist the co-operation of churches 
in spreading the peace propaganda. It is 
to be hoped, that wherever the Church 
fails, she may not fail here, in what is just 
now the world’s greatest need. 

And now the pen hesitates to record the 
sad news which touches many hearts, and 
especially those in the churches of New York. 

Like a bolt from the blue came the word 
that our much-beloved Mrs. Slicer had passed 
out from among us. To those who knew her 
the world this morning seems more lonely; 
and what it means to stricken Dr. Slicer 
one dare not think, for in these two we be- 
held the beautiful fact of a perfect marriage. 

They had common intellectual interests and 
thus Mrs. Slicer brought into the varied 
avenues of Dr. Slicer’s strenuous life a 
sympathetic understanding which helped 
and inspired. Through all the busy years 
she kept up a wide reading of good books. 

She also devoted a generous share of her 
time and her ability to various educational 
and philanthropic enterprises. At the time 
of her death she was vice-president of the 
New York Browning Society. 
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When living in Providence, R.I., she 
was elected a member of the school board. 
To her also belongs the honor of having 
founded the free kindergarten in Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

For years she has been a trustee of the 
Friendly Aid Society, which has under its 
care the Warren Goddard Settlement. 
Here also, as chairman of the Missionary 
Sewing School, -her faithful and helpful 
work will be greatly missed. During the 
later weeks of her life her hands were busied 
with the merciful task of knitting for the 
Red Cross. 

On the occasion of a visit of Dr. Slicer’s 
in the West a number of years ago, the writer 
expressed to him the desire that she might 
sometime meet Mrs. Slicer. Dr. Slicer’s 
face lighted up as he said, “‘I hope you may; 
she is good to look upon.” When some 
years later it was the writer’s privilege to 
meet Mrs. Slicer, the words recurred to her, 
“She is good to look upon.” ‘Then after an 
acquaintance of several years with this 
gentle-souled and gentle-mannered friend, 
the description was made complete by ad- 
ding, ‘‘She is good to know:” ) ate ss: & 


Chicago Letter. 


The men’s clubs are beginning their ses- 
sions with great interest and enthusiasm. 
This branch of our service is very popular, 
and draws in a part of the great unchurched 
who are yet really religious men. 

The Unity Church Club has begun its ses- 
sions, with Mr. Wandell Topping as chairman. 
The topic for the first meeting was ‘‘The 
Probability of Peace in Europe.” The 
Round Table meets weekly for heart-to- 
heart talks. Once a month on Wednesday a 
dinner is served by the ladies of the society. 
It is noticed that after serving it the ladies 
gather about the room and listen most ear- 
nestly to the paper and discussion. 

The Chapel Lecture Club will hold its first 
meeting in November. They, too, meet 
once a month on Friday, at the call of the 
minister, and they also begin with a dinner. 

The Third Church Fellowship Club in- 
cludes ladies in its membership, often three 
generations of one family being present. 
The meetings are held every Tuesday even- 
ing during the season, in the club-room of 
the church. This year they will discuss 
“Moral Problems of the Individual and 
Society as they are depicted in the Social 
Organizations and in the Events of our Day.” 
The November topics for two evenings will 
be “Nineteenth-century Europe,” and two 
evening readings of “‘The War God,” by 
Zangwill, and ‘‘The Great Adventure,’ by 
Bennett. Miss Jennie Wilcox is president. 

The Associate Alliance gave a luncheon to 
Mrs. Robert H. Davis in the church parlors 
of the chapel while she was here on her way 
from the Illinois to the Michigan Conference. 
Representatives from all the city churches 
were present, a goodly company, and after 
a delicious menu had been served by the 
ladies of the society Mrs. Davis was called 
on for a talk. For once, I think, she had all 
the time she wanted, and she gave one of her 
most inspiring accounts of her experiences. 
She began in Texas, carried us up the Paci- 
fic Coast and through Canada, and we all 
joined in her enthusiasm. The only draw- 
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ure and profit to his atdience. 
week he will give-a lecture Friday evening on 
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who has always been active in such gatherings, 


but who is not yet able to bear the excite- 
ment of meeting many friends at once. 

At the’ Evanston church on Sunday 
Charles J. Woodbury spoke on Emerson 
from a personal experience, with great pleas- 
The next 


the same subject, for the benefit of the Alli- 
ance, at the Third Church. 

The Hinsdale church has called Rev. New- 
ton Ben Knapp, and he has accepted and will 
begin his work there November 8. 

F. LE B. 


Summer Services in Fitchburg. 


Several readers of the Register have asked 
for an account of the experiment in summer 
services made by our congregation in Fitch- 
burg. 

“Early Mass” is what some of our people 
called it, in good humor. We met at 9.30 
Sunday mornings, early enough so that 
people had the rest of the day free for out- 
door benefits. As it was expected that the 
attendance would be small, the chapel or 
Sunday-school room was chosen as the place 
of meeting, and there we learned again that 
a smaller number of people almost filling a 
smaller room seems larger and much warmer 
than a greater number scattered through an 
auditorium. 

The most distinctive feature was that the 
nine services were conducted by nine different 
laymen of our own congregation. Even 
before the first service began it was an in- 
spiration to the congregation as well as to 
the minister to have these nine men consent 
to serve the parish as leaders in worship, 
and, best of all, to have them consent not 
grudgingly but generously, as they all did. 

It was easier for them to consent than it 

would have been otherwise, by reason of the 
fact that a service book, “Jubilate Deo,” 
was at their disposal, so that those who felt 
diffident about producing their own expres- 
sions had the different parts of the service 
ready to read from an open book, if they chose 
to do so. One of the men offered prayer 
in his own words, and a genuine, beautiful 
prayer it was. The “Jubilate Deo” was 
well suited to our purpose, and we are in- 
debted to the National Young People’s 
Religious Union for the loan of their extra 
copies. Toward the beginning of each of 
the nine services the worshippers repeated 
together the covenant of the parish, “In 
the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus we 
unite for the worship of God and the service 
of man.” 
The music was in charge of the leader of 
the choir, and his services, generously given, 
contributed much to the success of the under- 
taking. Several members of the parish who 
are trained musicians volunteered to sing 
and play the piano at different times, which 
was another big help. 

As to sermons, the laymen were at liberty 
to produce their own or make selections, as 
they saw fit. T'wo gave their own, on “The 
Importance of Sunday-school and Church” 
and “The Need of Religious Faith.” Both 
of these were so good and so short that their 
listeners wanted to hear more. Of the seven 
others, one read from a book “of practical 
advice passages which he had found helpful 
on ‘Decision’”’ and “Attention to Details”; 
another read a sermon by Dr. Putnam, 
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“Thou shalt say ‘No’’’; another, a tract on 
“Social Service’; another, from “The Ful- 
filment of Citizenship,’ a valuable pamphlet 
published by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, containing tributes to the church by 
some of our most famous men; another 
read from Salem Hyde’s address “‘ The Lay- 
man and the Church’’; another, ‘The Church 
of the Free Spirit,” by Dr. Crothers; and the 
last was ‘“‘The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
by Drummond. 

The week-day occupations of the men who 
conducted the services are shown as follows: 
dentist, shoe manufacturer, lawyer, insurance 
agent, office clerk, salesman in hardware store, 
farmer, papet-hanger, steam-engine manufact- 
urer. All did well, took the matter seriously, 
and made their services interesting and help- 
ful. None did better than the man who says 
that he never before spoke in public, even 
so much as to second a motion. 

The average of attendance during July 
was 65, during August, 50. The services 
had a stimulating effect. Those who at- 
tended seemed to find fresh enjoyment and 
spiritual benefit in these exercises of worship 
conducted by volunteers. They were happy 
and a bit proud to see men of their own num- 
ber doing that service and doing it so well. 
After one of the services a man of the con- 
gregation happened to see me there, and said 
in a confiding way, “If you’re taken away 
we can get along all right. The woods are 
full of ’em.”” Not a few people outside our 
parish have expressed their admiration for 
this scheme, and we share their feeling. It 
certainly is a natural development of con- 
gregationalism, of democracy in religion. 

Ropert F. LEAVENS. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The annual report of the Children’s Mis- 
sion has appeared in its usual attractive 
form. The Mission is continuing with its 
work, which has been broadening in its 
scope from year to year, though in the past 
year, owing to reduced subscriptions, it has 
been obliged to somewhat curtail its activi- 
ties, reaching during the year but 840 children. 

The report of the Mission is especially 
interesting, as from year to year it approaches 
its subject from the point of view of a 
different group of readers. This year it is 
written in popular style for the layman who, 
failing to understand, or perhaps care for 
details and methods, is interested in actual 
cases where help has been rendered. A num- 
ber of these are cited, each one varying 
greatly in its character from every other. 

For example, a ‘‘delinquent”’ girl sent to 
the Mission is found to be far from delin- 
quent, her conduct having been affected by 
untoward influences. 

Another is that where patient work with 
the head of a family has taught him to 
husband his resources, and so furnish that 
support for his family which before had been 
impossible to him. 

There are cases of crippled or neurotic 
children restored to health, children saved 
from the influence of vicious or foolish 
parents, and two sensational rescues from 
distressing conditions are also described. 

It is also interesting to see that the Mis- 
sion has for years been helping financially 
some mothers to rear their children at home. 

The presentation of all these cases goes to 
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show that the Mission is achieving quite as 
important results with those children which 
it does not take into charge as with those 
which must necessarily be removed from 
their homes and cared for in its selected 
families. 

The clerk in his report announces the 
recent foundation of the Frances S. Merrill 
Fund, which now amounts to $1,100. This 
is especially gratifying, as it commemorates 
the suggestion by this twelve-year-old child 
that the children ought to do something to 
help the less fortunate. From the time of 
this suggestion, 1849, to that of her death 
in 1898, Miss Merrill was actively interested 
in the welfare of the children at the Mission 
and in the Howard Sunday-school of the Bul- 
finch Place Church, where the plan for the 
Mission was first formed. 

The very complete financial report, audited 
by a professional accountant, inspires con- 
fidence that the funds are carefully husbanded 
and expended. 

A new feature of this report is a state- 
ment, in the beginning, of the general com- 
munity plan for the welfare of Massachusetts 
children, and the exact place in this plan 
which is held by the Mission. It also shows 
the districting of the State between the 
different societies, that all parts may be 
covered, and gives specific information as 
to that section for which the Mission holds 
itself responsible. 

The illustrations in the report are at- 
tractive as usual, each one showing a different 
and a definite type of work accomplished 
by the Mission. It is evident that in 
selecting these illustrations all distressing 
or repulsive features have been carefully 
avoided. 


Report of Autumn Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


The fellowship of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association was invoked in behalf 
of the autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society for a joint session, 
which was held on October 21. ‘The Sunday- 
school programme occupied the entire after- 
noon. Our church at Manchester, N.H., 
was well filled with representatives and 
friends of the Conference and Sunday School 
Society. The meeting opened with a brief 
devotional service by Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son of Laconia. President William I. Law- 
rance, who was presiding, gave opportunity 
for the transaction of any business, and gave 
notice of publications of the Department-of 
Religious Education on hand for free distri- 
bution. 

The first address of the afternoon was given 
by Jay William Hudson, Ph.D., special lect- 
urer for the Massachusetts Peace Society, who 
spoke on the subject, now of such vital im- 
portance, ‘“‘Peace Teaching, and the Present 
Crisis.” The address was a well-organized 
and forceful presentation of the definite in- 
struction which should be given to children 
and young people everywhere in this coun- 
try. The speaker pointed out that the pres- 
ent European war is the worst in history, 
not alone because of the fearful loss of life 
and the destruction of the world’s treasures, 
but because war can no longer be localized. 
By it the fortunes of every nation are af- 
fected. In order that such wars be prevented 
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in future we should teach the children of this 
country certain great peace principles. Let 
us notice some of them. 

We should teach the truth that human 
nature is fundamentally social. The indi- 
vidual is more than his own body, more than 
family, more than his own community, State, 
or even nation. His relations are now world- 
wide, and he fulfils himself only when he 
enters fully into these enlarged relations. To 
show this we must make youth acquainted 
with the customs of foreigners, so that they 
do not look upon them as “‘ queer,” and there- 
fore inferior. We must also teach the his- 
tory of Christianity, so that the contribu- 
tions of all peoples to this great faith shall 
be readily seen. 

We of this nation are the only people ready 
to teach that world welfare is prior to national 
patriotism. This is a reversal of the old 
conception of obligation to one’s cotntry. 
Human brotherhood is a greater conception 
than association by national boundaries. Its 
practice brings about not only the greater 
good of the world, but the higher profit and 
advantage of one’s own nation. 

Our instruction for peace must be based 
on the greatest of all considerations, that of 
international morality. Other arguments 
against war have been used, notably the eco- 
nomic, the waste of world wealth, as set forth 
in that remarkable book by Norman Angell, 
“The Great Illusion,” and the biological 
argument—the deterioration of the human 
stock—as presented by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan. ‘True as these are, we must teach 
that nations as well as individuals live under 
the moral law, that murder is murder even 
when it hides under a uniform and stalks 
abroad in the name of war. 

The United States expresses that inter- 
national morality in its new internationalism. 
Heretofore the relations of nation with na- 
tion have been almost wholly upon the basis 
of national selfishness,—national aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of any other nation 
which stood in the way. But America has 
adopted an entirely new international policy, 
a policy not so blindly selfish, and yet in 
reality making far more for national great- 
ness in view of the present interrelation of 
peoples. Notable in her recent relations 
with Mexico, America has been the apostle 
of an internationalism which deems it a 
solemn obligation to consider the welfare of 
the country with which she may have a dis- 
pute, and not take advantage of its weakness, 
save to make it strong to serve itself and the 
world in the interests of civilization. 

The speaker enumerated several teaching 
points which he had not time to amplify: (1) 
That America has always led the world in 
the demand for international arbitration. 
(2) That the peace movement is now posi- 
tive, constructive, and aggressive. ‘To-day 
it is war, not peace, which is on the defensive. 
(3) We must teach constructive peace pro- 
posals, like the demand for an international 
court for the settlement of international dif- 
ficulties. (4) We must show youth how to 
use the combative instinct, not against other 
individuals or nations in war, but against 
the forces of evil; to conserve and improve 
life, not to destroy it. 

In closing, the speaker pointed out that 
Christianity is in favor of all these ideas, 
and that to extend them is to work for 
Christ’s kingdom of righteousness and peace 
on the earth. 
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The second address of the afternoon was 
given by Rev. Florence Buck. It dealt with 
a matter of practical importance to superin- 
tendents and teachers,—the method of grad- 
ing a small Sunday school. The substance 
of the address will appear in this column 
among the articles on methods of Sunday- 
school work which are to appear from time 
to time throughout the year. 

The president of the Society then led a 
Round Table on the problems of the Sunday 
school, in a concise and helpful manner, keep- 
ing the questions and answers within the 
limits of time assigned for this, the closing 
part of the programme. 


Summer Union Services in Lynn. 


The second season in the series of union 
services was brought to a successful close 
Sunday, September 6. This year the Central 
Congregational joined with the First Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches. The pul- 
pit was supplied by representative men of 
the three denominations, and the music fur- 
nished by the choirs of the respective churches. 

The names of the ministers who partici- 
pated are as follows: Rev. Albert Lazenby 
(Unitarian); Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D.D. (Universalist); Rev. H. H. Tweedy, 
Ph.D., of Yale Divinity School (Congrega- 
tionalist); Rev. Ulysses B. G. Pierce, D.D., 
of Washington, D.C. (Unitarian); Rev. Frank 
O. Hall, D.D., of New York City (Univer- 
salist); Rev. C. Thurston Chase (Congre- 
gationalist); Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo, N.Y. (Unitarian); Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D.D., of Tufts Divinity School 
(Universalist). 

The plan now is to hold these services next 
summer in the Congregational church. 


The Michigan Conference. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Conference was held at Ann Arbor, 
October 22 to 23. This was a twenty-hour 
Conference, it being felt by many that it is 
only by artificial means that enough interest 
is aroused to get an attendance for the usual 
three-day Conferences. Since all delegates 
could reach Ann Arbor by travelling in the 
morning, the meetings began Thursday 
afternoon, stopped for supper, and con- 
tinued Thursday evening with a platform 
meeting, In that time the Conference had 
reports from the churches, and two business 
sessions, with plenty of time for all matters 
brought forward, and six set speeches. On 
Friday morning the Michigan Associated 
Alliance held a business meeting, and had 
four addresses. In addition to the speakers 
from Michigan the Conference had the 
pleasure of listening to Secretary Smith of 
Chicago and to Secretary Wilson of Boston, 
and The Alliance welcomed the national 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Davis, 

The Conference elected the following 
officers for the year: president, Rev. R. S. 
Loring of Ann Arbor; vice-president, Rev. 
E. R. Shippen of Detroit; secretary-treas- 
urer, Rev. D. R. Freeman of Grand Rapids; 
directors, Gov. W. N. Ferris of Michigan; 
Mrs. William M. Vosper of Toledo, Rev. 
G. F. Patterson of Kalamazoo, Mrs. E. L. 
Fuller of Jackson, and Mrs. van der Haagen 
of Grand Rapids. While the nominating 
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committee did not give any public information 
as to the principles upon which they acted, 
it seems evident that they determined that, 
unless an unusually good excuse was evident, 
no person should be elected or re-elected as 
officer or director unless present at the Con- 
ference meetings. This rule of these effi- 
ciency experts is respectfully recommende 

to all other Conferences. . 


The Young People’s Religious 
Gnion., 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The Metcalf Guild of Winchester enter- 
tained the South Middlesex Federation, 
Sunday, October 25. The following were 
elected officers until the spring meeting, for 
hereafter the Federation year will end in the 
spring: president, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell of 
Cambridge; vice-president, Mr. Harold Ben- 
jamin of Watertown; treasurer, Mr. F. 
Stanley Howe of Cambridge; secretary, Mr. 
Alden V. Keene of Watertown. It was voted 
to charge the individual Unions a small an- 
nual membership. 

After the roll-call showed 116 delegates 
present, Mr. Wetherell spoke of ‘Making 
the Young People’s Organizations More 
Efficient in the Churches.” 

Most important service may be rendered 
in connection with the church school. He 
advised all who could to prepare themselves 
for service by going to the Tuckerman School 
or elsewhere, and by attending the Isles of 
Shoals meetings. Supper was served by the 
members of the local Union. 

Devotional service, led by Rev. Louis C. 
Dethlefs of Medford, opened the evening 
session. Rev. Francis Raymond Sturtevant 
of Taunton spoke on ‘‘The Certainties of 
Religion,” finding the eternal foundations 
of religion to be: first, the existence of God; 
second, the distinction between right and 
wrong; and third, the law of love. 

ALDEN V, KEENE, 
Secretary. 


District Supervisors. 


The following are the supervisors for the 
various districts, and these all stand ready 
to advise Unions and young people in their 
sections :— 

Boston, Miss Marian D. Richards, Brigh- 
ton, Mass.; Connecticut Valley, Miss Helen 
F. .Schadee, Florence, Mass.; Essex, Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Beverly, Mass.; 
Middlesex, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Pilgrim, Mr. Arthur Ryder, 
West Bridgewater, Mass.; Worcester, Miss 
Virginia McGarry, Grafton, Mass.; Upper 
New England, Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, 
N.H.; Rhode Island and Connecticut, Miss 
Edith R. Nason, Newport, R.I.; New York 
and New Jersey, Miss Clara de I/ Berg, New 
York City, N.Y.; Atlantic States, Miss Elsa 
Waldie, Germantown, Pa.; Meadville and 
Eastern Canada, Mr. Joseph C. Kiley, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; Southern States, Miss 
Rita E. Stemm, New Orleans, La.; Middle 
West, Mr. Malcolm MacGillivray, Urbana, 
Ill.; Rocky Mountain, Rev. H. Houghton 
Schumacher, Helena, Mont.; North Pacific, 
Rev. Fred A. Weil, Bellingham, Wash.; 
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Central Pacific, Mr. Berkeley B. Blake, 
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Berkeley, Cal.; Southern Pacific, Rev. 
Paul McReynolds, Pomona, Cal. 
Union NOTEs. 
Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass.—TYhe 


Y. P. R. U. of this church, henceforth to be 
known as the George F. Pratt Society, is 
beginning its season auspiciously; and, al- 
though the parish is bereft of its beloved 
minister, the future is faced so courageously 
that an impetus is lent to every undertaking, 
whether inaugurated by the young people 
or others. Onarecent Sunday our treasurer, 
Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, was the speaker, 
being most enthusiastically received. 


West Bridgewater, Mass—Our union is 
alive and busy as usual. The Lawn Party 
and Clam Bake netted quite a sum, and we 
start the year feeling quite encouraged. 
We have lately presented some of the new 
hymn-books to the church, and the Union 
voted in the summer to pay the tenor singer 
in the choir. 


Yarmouth, Me.—The Y. P. R. U. has issued 
an attractive programme, with meetings 
every Sunday evening in the month. 


Meadville, Pa.—The Edward Everett Hale 
League also shows monthly Sunday evening 
meetings, when the great ideas of men like 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, James 
Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, etc., 
are to be made prominent, interspersed with 
week-day meetings, when discussions on 
dancing, athletics, dress, tobaced, etc., will 
be in order. 


Religious Lntelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Ministers’ Monday Cluk will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, November 9, at 11 A.M. 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury 
will preside. Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, 
Ph.D., of Waltham will speak on ‘‘ What 
can we do to Make our Churches Grow?” 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from John Irwin Flick, formerly 
of the Baptist ministry, an application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 
10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of the Middle States held at 104 East 20th 
Street, New York, on Monday, Oct. 26, 1914, 
Dr. Addison Moore was duly admitted to 
our fellowship in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and is hereby commended to its min- 
isters and churches. William M. Brundage, 
chairman, L. A. Harvey, W. R. Hunt. 


Rev. William Daniel Grant, Ph.D., for- 
merly of the Presbyterian denomination, for 
eight years pastor of the South Bergen Re- 
formed Church, Jersey City, and later pastor 
for eight years of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Northumberland, Pa., has applied 
for fellowship to the Fellowship Committee 
of the Middle States. He is at present a 
member of the Manhattan Association of 
Congregational Ministers. He is the author 
of the well-known book “The Victim.” 
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For Sundays in November the following 
preachers have been announced to preach 
at the Goodhue Memorial Chapel, Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N.Y.: Rev. Hubert C. 
Buehler of Lakeville, Conn.; Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Brighton, Mass.; and Rev. Robert 
Davis of Englewood, N.J. 


Noonday services were begun in King’s 
Chapel for the season last Monday, and all 
the services during the present week are 
devoted to the cause of peace. Hereafter 
there will be a peace service every Wednesday. 
Speakers next week will be as follows: 
November 9, Rev. W. S. Jones; November 
1o, Rev. L. V. Rutledge; November 11, 
peace service, Rev. C. F. Dole, D.D.; Novem- 
ber 12, Rev. Sydney B. Snow; November 
13, Rev. C. A. Drummond; November 14, 
musical service, Mr. Malcolm Lang, organist. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Wives’ Asso- 
ciation, which was formed at the home of 
Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot last May, will hold 
its first regular meeting Friday afternoon, 
November 13, at two o’clock, in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church, corner 
Exeter and Newbury Streets. Use Exeter 
Street entrance.. Mrs. Henry C. Parker of 
Woburn will read a paper on “Should a 
Minister’s Wife keep in or out of Church 
Activities?”? All wives of Unitarian ministers 
are cordially invited, and requested to send to 
the secretary, Mrs. Emily M. A. Horst, 39 
Grand View Avenue, Wollaston, Mass., topics 
they would like to have discussed. 


Meetings. 


SouTtH MuippLesEx CoNnFERENCE.—The 
one hundred and thirty-ninth session was 
held at the First Parish Church in Cambridge 
on the afternoon and evening of Wednesday, 
October 21, Vice-president Rev. John M. 
Wilson presiding. At the business session 
Rey. Louis C. Dethlefs of Medford was 
elected to fill a vacancy in the board of 
directors. The first address was given by 
Rey. Joel H. Metcalf, Ph.D., of Winchester, 
who spoke with the authority of an astron- 
omer and the ardor of a religionist on ‘‘ The 
Larger World and the Larger Faith.” Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledg of Cambridge discussed 
the theme. Dr. J. P. MacCarthy of Wal- 
tham concluded the discussion. Rev. Will- 
iam §. Nichols addressed the Conference on 
“Our Missionary Opportunity in New Eng- 
land.” Discussion by Dr. Crothers, Rev. 
Charles A. Allen, and Rev. William H. Ram- 
say. Rev. Sydney B. Snow made a brief 
announcement on behalf of the General 
Conference regarding plans for the session 
at San Francisco next summer. After a 
social hour and a supper in the parish house 
the evening session was opened with a devo- 
tional service at 7.30, conducted by Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs of Medford. The address 
was given by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
who spoke of ‘‘Our Religious Times” in the 
presence of the great war, and the imperative 
need of our building the spirit of fraternity 
into the fact of a world federation as the 
immediate outcome of the European conflict. 
The Conference closed with hymn and 
benediction. 

New ¥HamrsorrE UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The gannual meeting was held in 
Manchester, October 20 and 21, in con- 
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junction with the autumn meeting of the 
Sunday School Society, and also a meeting 
of the New Hampshire ministers, who united 
for a round-table conference under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. ‘This joint 
session proved to be one of the best and 
most .satisfying held in a number of years, 
due perhaps to the ideal weather condi- 
tions, the friendliness and hospitality of the 
Manchester parish, and the excellence of 
the programme. On recommendation of the 
ministers the Association voted to hold 
again a summer institute at Proctor Academy, 
and the following committee of arrangements 
was selected: Messrs, McDougall, Powell, 
Thompson, Mitchell, Townsend, and Clay- 
ton. It was unanimously voted that the 
New England Council shall continue as an 
advisory body only, but it would recom- 
mend to the officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association the importance of an 
active missionary campaign in the State 
of New Hampshire. A resolution favoring 
the abolition of the saloon was unani- 
mously adopted, ‘The following persons were 
elected: president, Judge Franck C. Liv- 
ingston, Manchester; vice-president, Hon. 
James O. Lyford, Concord; general secre- 
tary, Rev. H.C. McDougall, Franklin; re- 
cording secretary, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, 
Keene; treasurer, Mr. Frank Proctor, 
Franklin. The sermon on Tuesday evening, 
by Rev. Albert Lazenby, was a most inspir- 
ing and hopeful utterance in this period of 
serious doubts and questionings, upon the 
subject “‘Is an Age of Faith dawning?” 
The devotional service on Wednesday morn- 
ing was conducted by Rev. Manley B. 
Townsend of Nashua. A fruitful topic for 
discussion, participated in by several mem- 
bers, was introduced by Rev. Charles A. 
Wing of Concord, who set forth clearly some 
reasons for ‘‘The Present Social Unrest,” 
his contention being that the solution rests 
in a more comprehensive brotherhood. Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow drew an interesting picture 
of the promise California will offer to friends 
from the East who shall journey thither to 
the next General Conference, not forgetting 
to emphasize the immeasurable good which 
such a visit will do our churches on the 
Pacific Coast. The increased opportunity 
for service, and the far-reaching good which 
the men of our churches may render, was 
earnestly proclaimed by the energetic organiz- 
ing secretary of the Layman’s League, Rev. 
S. B. Nobbs, whose optimism ought to in- 
spire a like spirit of cheerful expectancy and 
eagerness to serve the larger good. After 
partaking of a generous luncheon provided 
by the Manchester parish, the Association 
adjourned. H. Sumner Mitchell, Record- 
ing Secretary. 


Churches. 


CoLorapo Sprincs, Cor.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas §. Robjent: The 
annual meeting of the church and congrega- 
tion was the most largely attended gather- 
ing in the history of the church. Reports 
showed great gains in all departments of 
the work. Resolutions were passed express- 
ing affection and loyalty to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robjent, and appreciation of the splendid 
results of the’ ininister’s labors and preach- 
ing. It was also resolved to redecorate and 
recarpet the church, which has not been 
done since it was first built, The work was 
put in hand immediately, and completed by 
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Sunday, October 25. Mr. Robjent is adding 
to his labors by lecturing one Sunday even- 
ing in each month at the Princess Theatre. 
At the first service, October 4, he lectured 
to six hundred people, on ‘‘The Death-cry 
of Superstition.” 


NEwport, R.J.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: There 
was a larger attendance than usual at the 
annual meeting of the corporation of the 
Channing Memorial Church on Monday 
evening, October 19. The president, Mr. 
Walter A. Wright, was in the chair. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year; president, Dr. A. P. Squire; secretary, 
Mr. William H. Lee. Members of the board 
of trustees for three years: Mr. John H. 
Scannevin, Mr. William H. Lee, Mrs. Francis 
A. Corbett. (The board of trustees has nine 
members.) Mr. Edward K. Stevens, the 
efficient secretary of the corporation for 
three years, felt obliged to decline a re-elec- 
tion. Mr. Thomas B. Congdon, who for 
four years has ably administered the finances, 
declined to serve longer as treasurer, in view 
of the many demands upon his time. A 
nominating committee was appointed and 
recess taken for a month. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Congdon will continue in office. Many hope 
that he may be prevailed upon to serve for 
the church year. The reports of the various 
allied societies proved of much interest. The 
societies have been very active and successful. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Society, The Women’s 
Alliance, and the Helping Hand Society have 
been of ‘great service. The Sunday-school 
has an enrolment of nearly one hundred. 
The Channing Club, the men’s club, has 
a membership of over one hundred. The 
Unity Club has four hundred members, with 
ninety on the waiting list. The Young 
People’s Service Committee of the Sunday- 
school has been organized with much en- 
thusiasm to continue the work of the Chan- 
ning Guild. In the reports, feeling reference 
was made to the deaths of Miss Elizabeth B. 
Durfee, Miss Mary B. Burdick, and Mrs. 
William Binney, workers in the church and 
active members of the corporation. It was 
learned from the report of the minister that 
the building which is now the Home for 
Friendless Children, and which was the birth- 
place of Dr. Channing, is to be suitably 
marked with a simple wooden tablet. Mem- 
bers of the Ministers’ Institute, recently in 
session here, visited the house, and, noting the 
absence of a tablet, suggested one. A sub- 
scription was at once taken, and Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., made chairman 


Deaths. 


SAWYER.—In Cambridge, at her home, 1840 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, suddenly, on October 23, Caroline Louisa 
Sawyer. 

In Memoriam 
MARY ELIZABETH COTTON 


November 3, 1906. 


ye YOUNG LADY, thirty years old, in good health 

would like a position for the care ot children and 
household management. Has had five years’ practical ex- 
perience, also one year in Massachusetts Homceopathic 
Hospital in training for nursing. An American, born and 
reared a Unitarian. Can givereferences. Address A. M., 
care Christian Register. a 


Home COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny 1ooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M., 
Boston, Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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of the committee. The managers of the 
home have given permission for the marking 
of the building, and it has been proposed that 
the inscription on the tablet read thus:— 


In THIs HousEe 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
WAS BORN 
ON THE SEVENTH OF APRIL, 1780. 


This inscription will be submitted to the 
Board of Managers of the Home for their 
approval. The treasurer of the corporation 
was authorized to accept the bequest of 
$1,000 made to the church by Miss Mary B. 
Burdick. This will bring the vested funds 
of the church up to nearly sixty-seven thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Jones is now rounding 
out nine years in the service of the parish, 
and is looking forward to celebrating next 
year the tenth anniversary of his settlement. 


New York, N.Y.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. John H. Lathrop: 
The Church of the Saviour, ‘‘the old first”’ 
of the Brooklyn churches, was opened for 
service the first Sunday in September, with 
congregation of Plymouth Church uniting, 
and the assistant minister of that church in 
the pulpit. There is a most cordial feeling 
among the churches of the Heights, in 
Brooklyn. Last winter, for several weeks, 
the people of the Sands Street Methodist 
Church worshipped in the First Church, the 
ministers sharing the service, and in June an 
invitation came from Plymouth Church to 
Mr. Lathrop asking him to preach the ser- 
mon in Plymouth Church on Thanksgiving 
Day, when several churches will have a union 
service. The second Sunday in September 
the regular services of the church began, 
with the minister, Rev. John Lathrop, at his 
post, and the congregations have been gradu- 
ally increasing as one and another family 
come back to town. ‘The new service book 
has been placed in the pews, and all are 
pleased with its simplicity. A most com- 
plete Year Book has been issued. Every 
member is thus brought in touch with church 
activities, and can even know the names of 
the congregation. It is interesting to note 
how widely scattered the people are, from 
the Heights to Flatbush, and from Columbia 
College to New Jersey, one young woman 
coming regularly from Newark. The church 
Sunday-school opens with promise, with 
graded classes, and a kindergarten depart- 
ment in session during the church hour. 
Miss A. M. Vanston, a Tuckerman School 
graduate, is in charge and has an excellent 
corps of teachers. The Samaritan Alliance 
had its first meeting October 14, with good 
attendance. A busy winter is anticipated 
by the women, especially along benevolent 
lines, for the effect of the war is felt severely. 
The Bureau of Charities and the district 
nurses, whose officers are in this church, will 
need all the assistance the society can give. 
Plans are already being made for the annual 
fair for the Willow Place Chapel work, and 
it is hoped to raise $1,000. The chapel, now 
in charge of the assistant minister, Rev. 
Walter Howlett, begins the season most 
auspiciously. He seems able to make the 
church people feel that their personal help 
is needed to make the chapel work a success, 
and has already enlisted many volunteers for 
Sunday-school and week-day classes. The 
Unitarian Club of New York, whose president, 
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Mr. Cyril Burdette, is a member of this 
society, planned an interesting evening for 
the first dinner of the season, October 21, 
held at the Hotel Manhattan. The speakers 
were Miss Rachel Crothers, Mr. Walter 
Eaton, and others, who discussed ‘“‘The 
Stage and Modern Drama.” : 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Girard Avenue 
(Spring Garden Society), Rev. K. E. Evans: 
Morning services were resumed September 6, 
and evening September 27. The latter for 
the first six weeks have been devoted to the 
discussion of questions suggested by the 
European war, various speakers, university 
professors, etc., taking up such topics as 
“Geography and Civilization,” ‘Is the 
World Overpopulated?”” ‘‘What is Inter- 
national Law worth?” ‘‘Is a Federation of 
the World Possible?”? ‘“‘Race Prejudice in 
the Light of Modern Science,”’ etc. Later, 
social, educational, and semi-religious issues 
will be taken up, Mr. Edmunds, one of the 
foremost Buddhist scholars in the country, 
speaking on “‘Buddhism and Christianity,” 
and Dr. Jastrow of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on ‘‘The Old Testament in the 
Light of New Discoveries.” ‘The pastor’s 
morning addresses have been largely devoted 
to the spiritual needs of to-day, though 
October 18 he spoke on ‘‘Ernest Renan.” 
The Alliance and Men’s Club have both re- 
sumed work, the latter with monthly suppers, 
and smoke-talks on public questions. Begin- 
ning in November, monthly meetings of the 
congregation will also be held to disctiss 
questions of church efficiency. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. C. Gannett, D.D., Rev. 
Edwin A. Rumball: As much inquiry into 
the character of the religious thought of the 
great European nations has been provoked 
by the war, an attempt to answer it will be 
made by the minister, Rev. Edwin A. Rum- 
ball, in his sermons this month. On Novem- 
ber 1 his topic was ‘‘Character and Progress 
of Religion in England,” to be followed by 
“Character and Progress of Religion in 
France,” “In Russia,’ “In Germany,” and 
“Religion in War-time and After.’”’ The 
many church activities are in full operation. 
A new superintendent begins work in the 
Boys’ Evening Home, which will hold two 
sessions each week. The young people’s 
parlor will be open to young men and women 
three evenings each week, in charge of a chap- 
eron, and will be reserved one evening for girls 
only. The Neighborhood Friendly for Girls 
will hold its first meeting, Saturday morning, 
November 7. The meetings of the Gannett 
House Girls’ Club are held one night a week 
from six to ten o’clock. Among the other 
work are addresses to parents and teachers, 
the first of which, on “First Lessons in Relig- 
ion,” will be given November 19 by Rev. 
William JI. Lawrance. At the Rochester 
Unity Club, November 17, Prof. John R. 
Slater of the University of Rochester will 
give a lecture on ‘‘The General Principles | care 
of the Modern Drama.’’ The Economics 
Club will have for subject this month ‘‘ The 
Study of Production.” As usual, the con- 
gregation will meet in a union, ‘Thanksgiving 
service with the Universalist:and Temple 
Berith Kodesh congregations, to be held 
this year in the Temple. In response 
to the President’s proclamation, these con- 
gregations joined in special peace services, 
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at which Dr. Max Landsberg of the Temple 
made an unusually able address. A collection 
for the widows, orphans, aged, and refugees 
afflicted by the European war was taken, 
amounting to $73.75. The fact that nine 
members of the church were candidates for 
various offices throws some light on the sense 
of civic responsibility the membership feels. 
On the Republican ticket, Representative 
Henry G. Danforth was again candidate for 
re-election in his district; on the Democratic 
ticket, James S. Havens, former Represent- 
ative, is delegate-at-large to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and J. Vincent Alexander 
was a candidate for State Committeeman; on 
the Progressive ticket, Daniel M. Anthony 
ran fot Representative from the Thirty-ninth 
Dist?#*t, George H. Smith for sheriff, and 
William S. Titus for county perishing agent; 
on the Prohibition ticket, Elmer Brewster 
Myers sought election to the State Commit- 
tee; and on the Socialist ticket Mrs. Florence 
Cross Kitchelt was a candidate for Secre- 
tary of State and Mrs. Isabel C. Darrow for 
State Senator. The Missions Committee is 
extending its work by running advertise- 
ments of Unitarian tracts in the largest of 
the Rochester daily papers and in four 
newspapers in surrounding counties. Dr. 
and Mrs. Gannett are spending the winter 
with their children in Cambridge, Mass. 


SupBury, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Ida C. Hultin: The Columbus 
Day dinner and sale given by the ladies of 
The Alliance has become an established 
annual event. It not only brings returns of 
money for the good cause, but it also affords 
a pleasant social occasion. People come 
from far and wide. ‘The last one fell upon 
a beautiful autumn day, which brought many 
automobile and pedestrian parties as well 
as those by train. Something like three 
hundred people were present, which assured 
financial success as well as social enjoyment. 


WHEELING, W. Va.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Howard A: Pease: A beauti- 
ful new church building was dedicated with 
impressive services on Sunday evening, 
October 25. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot preached 
the dedicatory sermon, and other out-of- 
town ministers who officiated were Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder and Rev. L. Walter 
Mason of Pittsburgh, and Rev. F. M. Bennett 
of Youngstown, Ohio. In the morning Dr. 
Mason preached on ‘“‘The Function of the 
Modern Church,” saying that the business 
of the church is not to produce at one point 
a profound experience, but to nourish life 
from the beginning. Rabbi Morris §S. 
Lazaron followed with a fraternal greeting 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


Stared without an institution. Personal , ad- 
vice and careful supervision have seated during yeats 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and 


sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in sledioee for years. 
Not intended for the aed the feeble-minded, or 


TREAS 
Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. : 


er... 


only, October 1. 


y 
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from the Koff Street Temple, where the con- 
gregation has been holding services pending 
the completion of the new church. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: The church opened 
after vacation with good prospects fer a year 
of activity. The subjects of the pastor’s 
sermons have been: ‘‘Causes of War, and 
Things that make for Peace,’’ (which was 
published in the daily local newspaper), 
“National Prohibition,” ‘The 
Least Resistance,”’ ‘‘ Peace,” and ‘Enlarging 
our Spiritual Lives.” On October 11, Rev. 
Marion F. Ham of Readirg preached on 
“Wisdom is better than Weapons of War.”’ 
By the efforts of the various organizations 


of the church, a substantial hardwood floor, 


and comfortable seats have been provided 
for the vestry. A new motor for the ‘eraan 
has also been installed. The organist, Mr. 
F. Percyval Lewis, has arranged fitting and 
impressive musical programmes for the 
services each Sunday. The L. C. S. Alliance 
Branch held a meeting and lunch for members 
The wives of the ministers 
of the city were guests. Mrs. Powhatan 
Bagnall gave an entertaining talk on “‘The 
Negro in Music,” illustrated by unique and 
charming songs. The next meeting will 
be held November 5, when an address on 
Count Rumford will be given by Mrs. 
Francis B. Hornbrooke of Newton, followed 
by supper and entertainment by the Lend- 
a-Hand Club. The L. C. S. and Covenant 
Club (an organization composed of the men 
of the parish) have arranged interesting 
programmes for the season. A_ goodly 
delegation attended the Conference at Cam- 
bridge, October 21. 


WoLLAstTon, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The society 
is erecting a commodious parish house for the 
better accommodation of its various social, 
educational and philanthropic activities. 
The building will be in the same general 
style as that of its attractive church edifice, 
which was dedicated twenty-five years ago 
this coming July. On the first floor will be 
the supper-room, kitchen, and committee- 
rooms. On the second floor the hall and 
stage to be used for entertainments, lectures, 
dramatics, dancing, moving pictures, etc. 


' The parish house will supply a long-felt 


need in this active and growing church. 


The Middle States Conference. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will meet at the May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y., November 
16, 17, and 18. At The Alliance meeting on 
Monday, 2.30 P.M., addresses will be given 
by Mrs. Leon A. Harvey, Rev. Charles H. 
Lynde, and Rev. John Haynes Holmes. Dr. 
William M. Brundage of Brooklyn and 
Dr. Addison Moore of Schenectady, N.Y., 
will address the ministers’ meeting at 4.30. 
The Conference sermon will be preached 
Monday evening by Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, D.D., on “The Spiritual Tradition 
of Independency.” 

On Tuesday morning, after the address of 
the president, Hon. Adelbert Moot of Buf- 
falo, an address on “The Organization of 
the Church to meet Modern Conditions” 
will be given by Mr. F. W. Clark of Erie, 
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Pa., with discussion led by Mr. Robert Lynn 
Cox of Montclair, N.J. A memorial ser- 
vice to Dr. Bellows will be in charge of Rev. 
William JL. Sullivan. After the business 
session of the afternoon Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson and Rev. John H. Lathrop will 
speak on ‘‘The Discussion’ of the Unitarian 
Name.” At the evening platform meeting 
Rev. R. W. Boynton, Rev. Edmund H. 
Reeman, and Rev. William L. Sullivan will 
speak on “‘Our Unitarian Gospel.” 

The business session of Wednesday morning 
will be followed by a religious education ses- 
sion, with an address by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer’s 


‘address in the afternoon will be on “The 


Correlation of Social Forces,’’ and discus- 
sion will be led by Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes. 
The platform meeting in the evening will 
be devoted to the consideration of problems 
raised by the great war, with Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson, Miss Marion Tilden Burritt, 
and Rey. John Haynes Holmes as speakers. 
Several members of Mr. Saunderson’s con- 
gregation have gone with their regiments to 
the front. 

It will be noted that the discussion of 
church efficiency is to have a large place in 
the programme. The Tuesday evening ad- 
dresses have especial significance in view of 
the wave of orthodox revivals now sweeping 
over the country. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Saturday morning sessions of the 
School begin at half-past nine, the regular 
hour for beginning on other days. A con- 
ference on Sunday-school problems is con- 
ducted by Mrs. Guild, and continues until 
ten o’clock, the time of Mr. Lawrance’s 
Bible reading. The particular subject for 
the ten sessions before the holidays is ‘‘ Little 
Children in the Sunday-school.’’ In the 
several discussions already held the points 
discussed have been the relation between the 
day and Sunday kindergarten, with emphasis 
on the aim of each; equipment for the class 
teaching, including room and furnishings; 
and some suggestions regarding time of 
holding sessions. The succeeding confer- 
ences will be on the material for teaching 
these same little children and the ways of 
conducting their exercises, with some specially 
arranged programmes for this youngest grade, 
prepared by members of the class. All who 
are interested are cordially invited to join 
the group about the table at these confer- 
ences and to contribute to the profit of the 
half-hour whatever their experience may show 
to have been helpful in this important part 
of Sunday-school work. 

The attendance on Saturday mornings 
is larger each day; but many more can be 
accommodated, and each one is asked to be a 
special committee to spread the invitations 
to these free lectures. Thus shall be de- 
veloped increased interest and value in the 
Sunday work of a much larger number of 
schools. 

The School unites again this year with 
the Social Service Department in announcing 
a special course of lectures by Prof. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, on Thursdays, November 
12 and 19, and December 3, at eleven o’clock 
and at two o'clock. 

The lectures of the previous course on 
“Classes in Modern Democracy’’ showed how 
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society can care for, help, and use the sub- 
merged one-tenth, the struggling one-quarter, 
and the successful one-half, and how society 
can heed and follow social leadership. Those 
who were privileged to hear these lectures 
will recall their comprehensive scope and the 
vigor and clear thinking which marked them. 

This year Mrs. Spencer will present “A 
Social Programme” in the six lectures, with 
the aim of showing what has already been 
accomplished by the wise and good in moral 
reform and social betterment, and the demand 
the time makes of us. 

To present the entire programme in a 
short period of time, and to eliminate more 
successive trips from New York, Mrs. 
Spencer will speak twice on each date— 
at 11 A.M. and at 2 P.M. 

At 12.30 p.m. there will be an informal dis- 
cussion of the leading points of the morning 
lecture, and at this time coffee and sand- 
wiches may be procured in the hall at a 
nominal price. This will accommodate those 
who may be able to come in only at 
the noon hour and also convenience those 
who will wish to stay for the two o’clock 
lecture. Will not laymen and ministers, 
Alliance workers, social workers, and the 
members of social service committees take 
advantage of this opportunity of hearing 
the timely subjects effectively presented? 
The programme is as follows:— 

Thursday, November 12, at 11 a.m. “‘ Mili- 
tarism and Economic Exploitation: What they 
mean.” At 2 p.m. “‘Reformers who helped to 
abolish these evils: What we must do.” 

Thursday, November 19, at 11 A.M. “‘ Vice, 
Crime, and Abnormality: What they mean.” 
At 2 p.m. ‘‘ Reformers who helped abolish these 
evils: What we must do.” 

December 3, at 11 A.M. ‘‘ Disease, Poverty, 
and Ignorance: What they.mean.” At 2 P.M. 
“Reformers who helped abolish these evils: 
What we must do.” 

The tickets for the course are one dollar, 
and the single tickets twenty-five cents. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'TS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


‘Already acknowledgedi.. 0/2... eed. eldahe $6,897.07 

Oct. 6. Miss Adeline Willis, Naples, Me........ 10.00 
14. Miss Amelia M. Symmes, Winchester, 

Cn core ae aE peer Aly cic). 50.00 

9, Society invAlton, TM... 0. eens serene 10.00 

20. Society in Green Harbor, Mass......... 10.00 

24. Society in Sterling, Mass............++: 25.00 

gi. Associate Members. 1.2. ca. ca. aoeenne 24.65 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 6. Sunday School, Canton, Mass.......... 
16. Society in New Bedford, Mass. .. 25.00 
20. ores Church Sunday School, Salem, 


hd sees tee eninge Aden ee 20,00 
23. Freda H. Hedge, Brookline, Mass. ... 10.00 
$7,102.62 
DISTRESS FUND FOR ESSEX HALL, 
LONDON, ENG. 

Already acknigwledgéd . «ni. ¢i.s.« a:5.a/ca o.casiea 0 $151.00 
Oct. 26. Rev. Earl ve Wilbur, Berkeley, Cal. .... 5.00 

31. First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
ERR. coh pacts: yen one Aidt: seme es 495-38 
$651.38 


HENRY M. Wi.utams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED. 


Should any one know of a position as secretary or 
matron available to a woman of culture, energy, and 
kindliness, the widow of a university professor, recently 
president of one of our Unitarian women’s leagues, who 
now has to make a living for herself and her little 
daughter, I should be glad hear of it. 

Rey. GEORGE KENT, 
New Osteans, 
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Pleasantrics, 


“The wind,” said Mrs. Twickes 
“was blowing at a terrific veloc s 


Parson: ‘‘How is it I haven’t seen you 
at church lately?’’ Hodge: ‘‘I ain’t been.” 
—Printer’s Pie. 


“Daddy,” said a boy, ‘‘I know what makes 
folks laugh in their sleeves.” ‘Well, my 
son, what makes them?” ‘‘’Cause that’s 
where their funny bone is.’ 


Getting Them to T'alk.—Hostess: ‘People 
are very dull to-night, Adolph. I really 
can’t get them to talk.” Host: “Play 
something, dearest.”—Judy. 


It was Smith’s first Sunday as usher in 
church, says the Boston Transcript, and he 
was somewhat embarrassed. ‘Turning to a 
lady who entered, he said, “‘ This way, madam, 
and I’ll sew you to a sheet.” 


School-teacher: ‘‘What little boy can tell 
me where is the home of the swallcw?”’ 
Bobby: ‘‘I ken, please.” ‘Teacher: “Well, 
Bobby.”’ Bobby: ‘‘The home of the swal- 
low is in the stommick.’”’—Golden Rule. 


“Do you think only of me?’’ murmured 
the bride. ‘‘Tell me that you think only of 
me.” “It’s this way,’’ explained the groom, 
gently. ‘Now and then I have to think of 
the furnace, my dear.’’—Louwisville Courier- 
Journal. 


“TI wish,’ said Jorkins, as he looked at 
the streets, ““I wish some prisoners would 
escape.” ‘Why do you wish that?” asked 
Mrs. Jorkins, astonished. ‘‘ Why, whenever 
prisoners break jail, the papers tell us that 
the country for miles around is scoured.’”’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


“Will,” said she, “I am afraid my bank 
is in a bad way.” ‘‘How foolish, Mabel! 
It’s one of the strongest financial institu- 
tions in the State. Whatever got that idea 
into your head?” ‘Well, it’s very strange,” 
replied Mabel, unconvinced. ‘They’ve just 
returned a check of mine for $40 marked 
‘No Funds.’”—Harper’s Magazine. 


“So you come from New York,” said an 
English lady to a travelling American. “I 
supposed, of course, you came from Boston.” 
“Why did you think that?’ inquired the 
New York lady. ‘‘Because I supposed all 
cultivated, intelligent Americans came from 
Boston.” “But what in the world made you 
think that?’’ was the natural question. 
“Oh, I don’t know, exactly. I think it was 
a Boston lady who told me.” 


A Hoosier lad of twelve years was indus- 
triously at work upon a pile of wood in his 
mother’s back yard, when he was approached 
by a playmate. “Hello, Ben!” said the 
youngster, “‘do you get anything fer cuttin’ 
the wood?” ‘Well, I reckon I do,” replied 
Ben. ‘Ma gives me a cent a day fer doin’ 
it.’ “What you goin’ to do with yer 
money?”’ ‘Oh, she’s savin’ it fer me; and 
when I get enough, she’s goin’ to get me a 
new axe.” 


Mr. Jinks was wakened in the night by 
his wife’s startled exclamation, ‘‘ William, 
there's a burglar downstairs!’’ William was 
out of bed in a minute, slipped into coat and 
trousers, and vanished from the room. After 
several minutes, his wife, hearing nothing, 
crept to the stairs, looked down, and at last 
ventured to call, ‘William!’ ‘‘ What is it?” 
replied her husband’s voice from above, and 
not below. ‘‘Why, what are you doing up 
there?’’ whispered Mrs. Jinks. “‘ Didn’t 
you say there was a burglar downstairs?” 
asked her husband. 
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Our National Societies, 


| vos) lee ctyuasccis om tne building of the ‘ «rican 
Vii . association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, sass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 

105 South Dearborn Street. Chicago, i; and 376 Sutter 


Sé ‘Pet, Sar 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. 


The chief missionary organization of the Unitarien } 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab. | 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in | 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, aud de | 
votional works. i 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. 
G. Wilson. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry 1. Will» 
jams, Esq. : 


Unitarian Sunday School Socie*y. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the S 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Edi 
the American Unitarian Association. ; 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


: 

j 

| 
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The Alliance of Unitarian Womniex 


Organized in 1890. } 

Promotes the local organization of the women oi thé | 
ha ens churches for missionary and denominatic at 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. | 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
i Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
ae Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston 

Committee on Fellowship —Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1900, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LED: 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., te whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


a 5 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


’ Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present Sof 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


Mass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Prics, 40 conts 
By thail, 50 cents 


Also au edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Neligious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
- PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


AntiqueViews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘“*Some of the views are taken from | 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’ : 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. ; 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


